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A Great American Architect: Leopold Ejidlitz 


Ecclesiastical and Domestic Work 


Leopold Fidlitz died in New York, 
March 22, 1908, having for a year and 
a half, since the death of Frederick 
Diaper, enjoyed, or at least held, the 
melancholy distinction of the “dean” of 
his guild in New York, and probably in 
the United States. His active career, 
from the building of St. George’s, in 
1848, covered almost half a century 
an active and fruitful half-century in 
the history of American architecture. 
He might almost have said, paraphras- 
ing Grattan on the Irish Parliament, 
that he had rocked the cradle of the 
Gothic revival and that he had followed 
its hearse. The time when he began was 
the time when the Gothic revival was 
beginning to enlist most of the intellect 
and a still larger share of the enthus- 
iasm of American architects, as it con- 
tinued to do for many years. Counting 
in the Romanesque with the Gothic re- 
vival, one may say that it lasted for a 
full generation. It is a rather pathetic 
proof of the desuetude, innocuous or 
otherwise, into which it has fallen, that 
Professor Hamlin, enumerating, in the 
Architectural Record the other month, 
the best-deserving of American archi- 
tects, quite forgot to include the name 
of Upjohn, whom, just about a genera- 
tion ago, the “American Architect,” then 
at its beginning, acclaimed as “the 
Father of American architecture.” 

Vixere fortes ante Agamemnona 
Multi; sed omnes illacrimabiles 
Urgentur ignotique longa 

Nocte,— : 

Let the present chronfelér, far as he is 
from Horace’s requirement 6f4,"‘vates 
sacer,” do what he can to rescue’one of 
them. At least a survey of a career so 
typical ought to have its interest. 


x * * 

Mr. Ejidlitz was born in Prague, 
March 29, 1823. He never forgot 
his birthplace. Reminiscences of the 


Moldau kept recurring in his work by 
the Hudson, As the towers of the Dry 
Dock Savings Bank and of the Clergy 
House of St. George’s and such lesser 
erections as the “institutional” top of a 
commercial building survive to attest, 
he remembered, “super flumina Baby- 
lonis,” the picturesque “Pulverthurm”’ 
and the picturesque bridge head of his 
native city, even though combined with 
reminiscences of the Nassauerhaus in 
Nuremberg. These things came back 
to him as admissible motives in far dif- 


ferent erections. His schooling, after 
he had outgrown the available facili- 


ties of Prague, was transferred to the 
Vienna Polytechnic, but it was not yet 
a distinctly architectural education. 
There is and long has been a_ spe- 
cially close connection in Vienna _be- 
tween the science and the art of build- 
ing, elsewhere so harshly divorced to 
their mutual disadvantage. There the 
“Society of Architects and Engineers” 
is a single institution. Certainly no 
builder of our times has striven more 
earnestly and persistently than Mr. Eid- 
litz to reunite the two, as they were 
united in the Middle Ages, to base ar- 
chitecture upon science and to infect 
engineering with art. But he did 
not resort to Vienna to study archi- 
tecture. He was destined or had des- 
tined himself to the calling of a land- 
steward, within whose jurisdiction 
might come the erection of sundry hum- 
ble and utilitarian classes of buildings 
called for in the administration of an 
estate. It was while engaged in learning 
how to do these that his imagination 
took fire at the possibility opened before 
him of doing worthier and larger things. 

From the time -when this possibility 
opened upon him, he was already in in- 
tention an architect. He was not yet 
quite come to his majority when, in 
1843, he landed in New York, and he 
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FIG. 2. 
Stuyvesant Square, New York. 
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ST. GEORGE’S CHURCH, 1848. 
Blesch & Eidlitz, Architects. 
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hastened to offer his draughtsmanship 
to the local architect 
appealed to him. 
of his endowment and his equipment, 
this was Richard Upjohn. 

Trinity, the first and still so far 
the worst of the monuments of the 
Gothic revival, was already well under 
wav, and the drawings for it all done, 


whose work most 


Necessarily, in view 


from 
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opportunity presented itself in the new 
St. George’s, migrating from Beekman 
Street to Stuyvesant Square, and the 
firm of Blesch and Eidlitz, a young Ba- 
varian and a young 

formed, very likely “ad 


Bohemian, 


hoc.” | 


Was 


think 


they did nothing else together, and their 
co-operation in this did not go beyond 
the preparation of 


the drawings. \s 














FIG. 3. ST. 


Stuyvesant Square New York 

but the young Bohemian found some 
work in the office of the Anglican archi- 
tect. He could not in any sense be de- 
scribed as Upjohn’s pupil. He never 
assimilated the “Anglican” architectural 
tradition. But he never, to the day of 
his own death, ceased to regard his first 
and only American “patron” with affec- 
tionate veneration. The employment 
was not of long duration, for a “Gothic”’ 


“—n 








GEORGE’S CHURCH FROM THE REAR. 


Blesch & Ejidlitz, Architects 


to these, the junior partner 
wards declared that it was difficult to 
apportion the credit. “The exterior was 
mainly his, the interior mainly mine.” 
But the senior partner fell ill and was 
disabled almost immediately, and _ the 
work was entirely executed under the 
superintendence of the junior, who was 
the only architect of the church recog - 
nized by its authorities and in relation 


long after- 
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But without doubt the brief 
was of great advantage to 


with them. 
association 


him. Blesch, a Grand Prix of Munich, 
had the regular architectural training 
which the junior partner lacked, but 


the results of which his eager and studi- 
ous mind soon absorbed. Both partners 
were penetrated with enthusiasm for 
the South German phase of the Gothic 
or more properly 


the Romanesque re 





| 
FIG. 4. INTERIOR OF ST 
' Stuyvesant Square, New York 
vival. Evidently enough German the re- 
> sult of their labors was, and in sharp 


contrast to the Anglicanism of Trinity. 
Evidently successful the result still 
though the front has long since lost the 
open spires which were its crowning or- 
nament, and which were taken down 
twenty years after a fire 
which had compelled the reconstruction 
of the interior. (Fig. 2.) <A spire of 
any kind in solid masonry was rare 
enough in New York sixty years ago. 


is, 


some ago, 
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Very likely Trinity offered the only 
other specimen. But the slender crock- 
eted cone of Trinity was a familiar and 
well-precedented form, compared with 
these bold skeletons of stone. The rear 
is quite as successful in its way as the 
front, after the form so copiously pre- 
cedented in the parent style, though the 


immediate prototype appears to be the 
apse of Trier. | lig, 3.) The sides, on 





GEORGE'S CHURCH 
Leopold Ejidlitz, Architect. 
the other hand, suffer from a monotony 
which seems to have been entirely avoid- 
able. The simple “hallenartige” lay-out 
of the interior as a large undivided 
room, being economical, may 
very likely have been due to the insist- 
ence of the rector that it should be 
“evangelical.” For Dr. Tyng was an 
insistent “evangelical,” to whom a 


besides 


church was primarily a meeting house, 
a place in which to preach and to be 
Long drawn 


preached to, or even at. 
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aisles and fretted vaults did not conduce 
to this function, nor perhaps the tran- 
septs which his architect never willingly 
omitted from any subsequent church. 
Moreover, they were objectionable as 
savoring of Popery, as very likely the 
nave and aisles of Trinity savored.in his 
mind. His architect used long after- 
wards to tell how he insisted that his 
“communion-table” should not be mis- 
takable for an “altar.” “Make me a 
table, do you understand, a table that I 
can walk around and see under.” Espe- 
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tuted an interior feature as novel and 
startling in its way as the exterior 
feature of the open spires. But these 
galleries were of such importance that 
they really demanded exterior expres- 
sion by a subdivision of those tall undi- 
vided windows of the flank which entail 
upon it its monotony. Evidently the 
monotony would have been relieved ef- 
fectively by a subdivision of the win- 
dows, with a double or even a single 
opening under the gallery and the un- 
divided window above it. Such a di- 
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FIG. 5. COTTAGE AT ENGLEWOOD, NEW JERSEY (ABOUT 1860). 


cially the good Evangelical had no more 
use for supports encumbering the floor 
and obstructing vision than he had for 
storied windows richly shedding a 
dim religious light, and would not have 
such in his meeting house. As a result 
he got, as the church was originally 
built, hanging galleries supported by 
bracketing anchored into the buttresses, 
though, as reconstructed after the fire, 
slender posts were substituted for the 
brackets (Fig. 4). As first built, 
these galleries, which were of Mr. 
Eidlitz’s devising and design, consti- 


Leopold Eidlitz, Architect. 
vision would have removed the chief ar- 
chitectural blemish on what is and would 
be even with worse faults, one of our 
most seemly and dignified New York 
churches, inside and out. 

2 

The popular success of St. George’s 
was immediate and striking and with 
that success the young architect found 
himself fairly launched as a Gothic prac- 
titioner. In 1850 and for years after- 
wards, to be a Gothic architect was to 
be a church architect. Richard Upjohn 
himself, the pioneer of Gothic, when he 
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had a secular building to do, as in the 
old Trinity Building and the old Corn 
Exchange Bank, lapsed into some mild 
and discreet mode of the Renaissance. 
But nobody ever accused Leopold Eidlitz 
of lacking the courage of his convic- 
tions. “Gothic,” he used to maintain, 
“is adequate to every expression,” and 
he strove to “make it so.” I remember 
Joseph Sands, of Renwick and Sands, 


whereas in the former you had a build- 
ing with architecture adjoined to it, “in 
true Gothic, so long as you find two 
stones together, you find architecture.” 
But in those earliest days, he found no 
client to help him realize his dreams, 
and perforce did churches. He did 
some thirty of them, more, he mentioned 
once, than he did houses. In those 
days, indeed, hardly anybody thought of 








FIG. 6. COTTAGE IN NEW 


himself a convinced Gothicist and au- 
thor of such a home of ritual as St. Al- 
ban’s, saying to him, “I don't believe 
you could design a Corinthian capital.” 
The rejoinder, though but of a word, 
cannot be done justice to without capi- 
talsx—*“DESIGN!” And, in one of the 
discussions with Richardson to which | 
was privileged to listen, he designated 
the essential difference between classic 
and mediaeval work by saying that 
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JERSEY (ABOUT 1860). 
Leopold Ejidlitz, Architect. 


invoking an architect for a city house. 
Almost everybody was content with a 
ready-to-live-in habitation. It was only 
in suburban and country houses that the 
architect came in at all. It seems to me 
that I have already told in these col- 
umns, without his name, how Mr. Eid- 
litz once did a house near Bridgeport 
for Barnum, house long since consumed 
by fire, a house for which the drawings 
were ordered through an agent, in which 
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FIG. 7. 


HAMILTON FER 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


the architect undertook the architectural 
expression of Humbug, mainly in lath 
and plaster, and succeeded, as he found 
on visiting the executed work long 
after, beyond his wildest dreams. In 
the same spirit of mischief which had 
inspired the design, he rang the door- 
bell, which was answered by the show- 
man in person. The visitor, professing 
admiration for the edifice, inquired the 
name of the architect, and was informed 
that the architecture was the result of a 
cosmopolitan competition, had cost the 
showman $10,000. “No it didn’t,” re- 
torted the actual designer, whereto the 
showman, with a presence of mind which 
at once explained and justified his suc- 
cess in humbug, softly queried, “Is your 
name Eidlitz?” 

In such domestic work as he did seri- 
ously and not, like the lath domes of 
“Tranistan,” in a spirit of hilarity or of 
mockery, he took for his prototype the 
Swiss chalet as the highest development 
of timber construction, superposing the 
timberwork on a basement of rough 
stone or of half-timbered construction 
with brickwork, once at least, in the 
pretty cottage at Englewood combining 
all three (Fig. 5) with an excellent ef- 
fect. Of the half-timbered construction 
illustrated in the other cottage in New 
Jersey (Fig. 6) he related that he once 
designed a house, I think in Springfield, 
Mass., and on visiting the result long aft- 
erwards found that the ingenious Yan- 
kee carpenter had saved himself trouble 
by building a brick house and tacking 
on the timber framework by way of 


HOUSE (ABOUT 1858) 


Leopold Eidlitz, Architect 


applied ornament. An interesting exam- 
ple of mere carpentry is the Hamiltor 
Ferry House in Brooklyn, still standing 
after more than half a century, but 
shorn of much of its original effect by 
the removal of the more decorative fea- 
tures of the interior, and especially by 
repainting the interior in equable drab, 
where originally the construction had 
been effectively emphasized by the ap- 
plication of color. (Fig. 7.) Even in 
its present partly dismantled and partly 
obliterated state, the ferry house is an 
effectively picturesque object with its 
very bold timber hoods projecting over 
the slips on the water front, and its 
triplet of gables and emphatic framing 
on the land front. It is not praising it 
too highly, it is not praising it highly 
enough to say that it remains the most 
interesting, architecturally, of the ferry 
houses, whether its successors have been 
overlaid by concealing coats of shin- 
gles or of sheet-metal, and tormented 
into a factitious picturesqueness by the 
addition of superfluous features. An- 
other rather remarkable piece of car- 
pentry is the timber roof of a hundred 
feet clear span, with which, many years 
later, he covered Tompkins Market, 
after two previous roofs had failed. All 
these works were expositions of the 
mechanical facts of the case, as indeed 
was the case with his work in general, 
whatever the material. But the skele- 
tonizing facilitated by an expressive 


treatment of wood, as of metal, makes 
the exposition more immediately appre- 
masonry. 


hensible than in masses of 
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While the Church of the Holy Trinity, 
at Madison Avenue and Forty-second 
Street, still stood, and while its organist, 
Mr. Samuel P. Warren, was giving re- 
citals on the excellent instrument there- 
in, an unmusical auditor observed, “I 
would rather hear a lecture on that 
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of the Union League Club, when that 
decoration was new and a lion, I 
remarked the treatment of the king-posts 
in the ceiling of the dining room as col- 
umns with capitals and bases complete, 
as looking somehow wrong. ‘The ra- 
tional architect’s comment was: “To ap- 











FIG, 8&8. 


Greenwich, Conn 


roof,” the root being, as we shall see, 
the chief feature of the interior. That 
remark would have saddened or irritated 
the architect, who would have thought 
his work a failure if it did not “lecture 
on” itself. On the other hand, going 
with him once to look at the decoration 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH. 


Leopold Ejidlitz, Architect. 


preciate the entire iniquity of the ar- 
rangement, you are to bear in mind that 
that member is not a compression-piece, 
but a tension-piece.” 

But about the church-building. The 
impulse to the Gothic revival in this 
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country came from the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, and was necessarily “An- 
glican.” The Anglican tradition meant 
little to a German, for whom its associa- 
tions did not exist, nor much, compara- 
tively, to a logician, who naturally and 
necessarily rated its historical examples 
below those of France and of the great 
German example which carried the logic 
of Gothic to its uttermost development. 
\ccordingly the early churches of Eid- 
litz became, and I find remain, rather 
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a country parish church, and these at- 
tributes are commonly to be found in 
the works of the architect. The open 
timbered ceiling of Christ Church in St 
Louis, doubtless his most successful 
church, is some 27 feet higher than the 
vaulted ceiling of Trinity in New York, 
which has a much greater length. St. 
Peters has been partly rebuilt since, in 
consequence of a fire, though most sym- 
pathetically, and by the architect’s own 
son, Otherwise, or even so, I should 


FIG. 9% THE BROADWAY TABERNACLE (1859-1905), DURING ERECTION. 


Gth Avenue and S4th Street, New York 


rocks of offense to the Anglicans. The 
very success of St. George's designated 
its author as the architect of the Evan- 
gelicals rather than of the Ecclesiasti- 
cals. One of its earliest successors, St. 
Peter’s, Westchester, completed in 1853, 
might be supposed to be a “churchly” 
church. But the insistence upon the 
transeptual arrangement, and the insist- 
ence upon height, even at the expense of 
other dimensions, would discommend it 
to the Anglican, with his preference 
for the “long drawn aisle,” especially for 


Leopold Eidlitz, Architect 


be glad to show here a photograph of it. 
But the Congregational Church at 
Greenwich, Conn., to which the ecclesio- 
logical tradition does not apply, an 
erection of 1857, | am able herewith to 
exhibit, as it looks in the summer of 
1908. (Fig. 8.) When I first saw it, 
more than a generation ago, and had no 
means of determining its authorship, 
excepting “infallible inference,” it struck 
me by its indigenous and homegrown 
and vernacular aspect. In spite of the 
unmistakably academic, German acad- 
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emic, window traceries, the general 
treatment, even the treatment of the 
open spire was, and is, so unacademic. It 
seemed as if an inspired village mason, 
aided, or even possibly impeded, by a 
manual of German geometric Gothic, 
had piled up stone, in straightforward 
pursuance of “a refined building pur- 
pose.” And so it strikes me again when 
revisited for the purpose of this article. 








FIG. 10. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


One might possibly detect in the renun- 
ciations of the finished work, the point 
of its author's remark upon Mr. Up- 
john’s design of the Church of the Pil- 
grims, in Brooklyn, to which he himself 
made a picturesque addition: “He did 
it conscientiously, upon the ground that 
Presbyterians were not entitled to archi- 
tecture.” But one prefers to think not. 
It is more to the point to remark that the 
design shows no intention of conform- 
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ing to the surroundings, must, indeed, 
have seemed more incongruous with the 
Greenwich of 1857 than it seems with 
the Greenwich of 1908. So large and 
massive a church was a great undertak- 
ing for Greenwich half a century ago. 
Chere is, just beyond this Congregation- 
al Church, a very typical and extremely 
pretty Episcopal church, contemporary 
with it, from the designs of one of the 
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INTERIOR OF CHRIST CHURCH (CATHEDRAL), COMPLETED 1867. 


Leopold Eidlitz, Architect 


most accomplished of the Anglican re- 
vivalists, Mr. Frank Wills, almost the 
perfection of an English parish church. 
The contrast is instructive. The Angli- 
can edifice nestles in the valley. The 
Teutonic presentation of Congregation- 
alism domineers from the hill, with ex- 
cellent effect in its own way, which is 
not at all the way of the other. Mr. 
Eidlitz’s work has lately been extended 
by Mr. Tubby through the addition of 








Architect. 


Leopold Ejidlitz, 
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a chapel at the rear, and in a very skill- 
ful and sympathetic way. And there 
are very few towns of the size of Green- 
wich which have three churches so well 
worth looking at in their several kinds, 
as these two, and a third designed by 
Mr. Cady for the Presbyterian worship. 
The old Tabernacle in Broadway was, 
as to its exterior, perhaps entitled to 
higher praise than that of solid dignity. 
(lig. 9.) The interior, however, before 
its reconstruction by the removal of the 
columns, had interest and character. In 
fact, Mr. Eidlitz’s interiors, especially 
his church interiors, were almost sure 
to be more interesting than the outsides. 
One of them never lacked some terminal 
feature focus and cynosure to draw 
the eye. In the case of the Tabernacle, 
this was an elaborate erection in carved 
oak framing and including the pulpit. 

Christ Church in St. Louis, after- 
wards the Episcopal Cathedral, is in 
effect contemporary with these, since the 
plans were drawn and accepted in 1859, 
though the exigencies of a border city 
in war-time did not allow of the com- 
pletion of the church before 1867. 
(Fig. 10.) This, you will perceive, is 
of a very different inspiration from the 
others, even from that other which is 
of the same denomination, being pri- 
marily ecclesiastical, not primarily evan- 
gelical. Naturally, it gains correspond- 
ingly in effect, having the cathedral 
complement of nave and aisles and tran- 
septs and clerestory, and the open tim- 
ber ceiling excepted, being carried out 
in solid masonry. The Anglicans joined 
in the acclamation of this work as a bril- 
liant success, including so impeccably 
Anglican a critic as Charles Kingsley, 
who found it “the most churchly” church 
he had seen in America. When it was 
built it had no superior in the country, 
and no rival in the West, as it cannot 
have many rivals yet. Without doubt 
it is its author’s masterpiece in the 
stricter kind of church architecture, a 
piece of skillful and scholarly Gothic in 
which the scholarliness by no means ex- 
cludes individuality. 

In quite another kind, being a rever- 
sion to the evangelical “auditorium,” 
and a much more radical version than 
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any of its predecessors, was the Church 
of the Holy Trinity, at Madison Avenue 
and Forty-second Street, in New York. 
(lig. 11.) The rector of Holy Trinity 
was the son and namesake of the rector 
of St. George’s, was that Stephen H. 
Tyng, Jr., even “lower” than the senior 
of that ilk, of whom a ribald said, the 
time he resigned his charge to take an 
insurance agency in Paris, that this tran- 
sition from fire to life insurance was 
startlingly sudden. His congregation 
had for some vears worshipped in a very 
pretty little wooden cottage ornée by 
Wrey Mould on the same site when Mr. 
Kidlitz was commissioned to supplant it 
with a larger and more durable audi- 
torium. The demand for “auditoriums” 
had infected much more ‘“churchly” 
congregations, for it was just about then 
that the elder Upjohn had taken the 
octagon of Ely as the prototype for the 
new St. Thomas’s upon the ground that 
a congregation, or rather an audience, 
could be better “accommodated” in that 
form than in the long drawn aisle. Mr. 
Eidlitz’s solution was much more radi- 
cal. He devised, as he put it, “a the- 
atre with ecclesiastical details.” The 
ground plan of his auditorium was an 
ellipse, appearing, or rather not appear- 
ing, in a piece of elliptical wail on one 
side, the outwardly invisible north side, 
but elsewhere inscribed in the parallelo- 
gram of the site, sometimes tangent to 
the outer walls and sometimes marked 
by screens of columns. Of course the 
arrangement involved a failure of exter- 
ior expression, to which the architect 
found himself forced to submit. He 
had once schemed a double-apsed clere- 
story, such as some of the great Rhen- 
ish abbeys show, for a project for a new 
Plymouth church for Beecher, project 
which was finally quashed by the great 
preacher’s saying, characteristically, 
“What's the use? After me, you'll get 
nobody to fill it.” Waiving the lack of 
correspondence between the outside and 
the inside of the Church of the Holy 
Trinity, the result was an interesting 
exterior and a far more interesting in- 
terior. Since the curve of the auditorium 
left no walls for the clerestory to stand 
on, this was lighted by the tall dormers 
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FIG. 12. TEMPLE EMANU-EL (1868). 
5th Avenue and 43d Street, New York. Leopold Eidlitz, Architect. 
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arranged in the roof itself, to the com 
plication and the interest of which the 
framing of them much contributed. The 
roof in fact carried from end to 
| end of the longer axis of the ellipse by 

a great truss in timber on either side, 
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relate that, under a subsequent adminis- 
tration, the congregation went to work 
to reconstruct the interior, and even in- 
vited the original architect to submit 
plans for the reconstruction. He de 
clined upon the ground that none of the 








FIG. 13. INTERIOR OF 


5th Avenue and 45d Street, New York. 


which rested at the ends on massive 
granite piers, exhibited and decorated. 
As an auditorium, the interior was, I 
believe, entirely successful, while archi- 
tecturally it was certainly impressive and 
even “churchly” in spite of the theatri- 
cal sweep of the galleries. It is sad to 








TEMPLE EMANU-EL. 
Leopold Eidlitz, Architect. 


things they wished to do was worth 
doing. Certainly none of the things 
they did was worth doing. They cut 
down the high windows of the apse, to 
the artistic destruction of that feature. 
They covered up with walnut mouldings 
the exposed granite piers which so dis- 
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tinctly asserted their function. In short 
they converted a construction full of 
purpose and character into a meaning- 
less and characterless sham. And all 
this under the impression that they were 
making the interior “more Gothic,” a 
pretension which the rector avowed in 
the address he made upon the comple- 
tion of the alterations, and which de- 
noted an insufficient sense of the distinc- 
tion, between the Goths and the Van- 
dals. It was really a relief when the 
poor thing was put out of its misery by 
being demolished, though it is a pity that 
there is no photograph available which 
represents so interesting and so sadly 
misconceived an architectural achieve- 
ment. The less interesting exterior ex- 
pression of it is available. At once up- 
on its completion the ever-ready New 
York nomenclator, the same who had 
dubbed Wrey Mould’s Unitarian 
Church in Fourth Avenue “The Church 
of the Holy Zebra,” or his legitimate 
successor, stigmatized it as “The Church 
of the Homely Oilcloth,” and careless 
New York in general let it go at that. 
Wrey Mould and Eidlitz, by the way, 
though antipodean in their respective 
attitudes towards life, and in everything 
else excepting their common love for 
Gothic architecture, were sympathetic 
even when competitive. I have just 
come across, in the file of “The Crayon,” 
for 1856, an enthusiastic article by Eid- 
litz upon Wrey Mould’s design for the 
Unitarian Church, and another, from 
the same pen, on Wrey Mould’s design 
for that new church of Beecher’s, en- 
thusiastic artistically, though deeming 
R. M. Hunt’s design the most practical 
meeting of the Plymouth Church re- 
quirements. And the respectable and 
responsible Bohemian greatly enjoyed a 
compliment from the Bohemian and ir- 
responsible Anglican which was repeat- 
ed to him: “Eidlitz is death on form; 
but I’m hell on color.” “The Church 
of the Ojilcloth,” homely or otherwise, 
was as wide of the fact as most popular 
epigrams. The brick mosaic was as 
mere a detail in the mind of the designer 
of the later church as the striping in red 
and white had been in that of the earlier. 
Its novelty gave it an undue importance 


in the eyes of the casual beholder. In 
fact, it was entirely successful where it 
was removed far enough from the eye, 
as in the main tower and the apse, and 
even at the top of the smaller tower. 
But in the field of the side wall, by 
some optical illusion which the architect 
had not foreseen, the diaper of yellow, 
brown and blue, in juxtaposition to the 
field of the wall, produced a zig-zag 
which gave the look of confusion and 
weakness. This old photograph, by the 
presence of the one-storied shops in the 
foreground, which the irony of fate has 
preserved when what was so much bet- 
ter worth preserving has passed away, 
recalls that the architect of the church 
made an offer to the “Vanderbilt archi- 
tect,” the architect of the shops, the re- 
spectable but not illustrious Mr. Snook, 
to design the shop fronts for nothing, 
in order to bring them into some sort of 
grouping with the church. The offer 
failed, but not by reason of any reluct- 
ance on the part of the other practition- 
er, only by reason of a pressure of 
time under which he could not accord 
the necessary “three weeks” for archi- 
tecturalizing the shops and_ bringing 
them into relations with the church. A 
much more important project failed, 
with results we must still find deplorable, 
when, through a common friend, Mr. 
Eidlitz endeavored to transmit to Mr. 
Roebling, the engineer of the East River 
Bridge, an offer to model, gratuitously 
and out of pure interest in the great 
work; the towers of that structure. The 
friend declined to convey the proposal, 
fearing to wound the susceptibilities of 
the engineer. It was a great pity, for 
the work the architect volunteered to 
do was work he was pre-eminently qual- 
ified to do. If he had done it, the tow- 
ers would not now stand as disgraces 
to the airy fabric that swings between 
them. 


Still more “out of line” with the usual 
employments of a church architect, than 
the church of the Holy Trinity, or than 
any Christian church or conventicle 
whatsoever, was the Jewish synagogue 
in Fifth Avenue, which is the most con- 
spicuous and probably the most meri- 
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torious of the works of its author which 
still stand in New York. (Fig. 12.) 
The convention that the architecture of 
a synagogue should be Oriental was al- 
ready forty years ago fully enough es- 
tablished, but it had not resulted in 
many noteworthy works. It was at any 
rate, desirable that a synagogue should 
be distinguished from a Christian 
church, while yet Christian architecture 
contained what the architect of this 
synagogue regarded as the only avail- 
able repertory of constructions — suit- 
able for so elaborate a work. The 
temple is an attempt accordingly to 
combine Gothic structure with Saracenic 
decoration, including in that term carved 
and moulded as well as colored orna- 
nent. It was a very bold attempt, but 
it was justified by the event. The at- 
tempt is proclaimed in the front, the 
setting of a nave of which the central 
feature is a rose window of Gothic 
tracery in a pointed recess between min- 
areted towers, culminating its buttresses 
with minareted pinnacles, surmounting 
it with an arcade that is in effect an 
emphatic belt, and a hipped roof, instead 
of the gable that was to be expected, 
and laying stress throughout on the hori- 
zontal and comparatively slurring the 
vertical lines which would have denoted 
it as Gothic. The emphasis is deepened 
by the wide space between the nave 
and its flnaking towers, and by the ex- 
tremely pretty flying bridges that con- 
nect them with = it. There is an 
academic incongruity in all this, doubt- 
less, but it is altogether of the letter, 
not at all of the spirit. The fusion 
of styles is real and complete, not 
only in the exterior, but in the in- 
terior where occur such technical 
incompatibilities as a regular round 
arched triforium amid Alhambresque 
decoration, and minarets crowned with 
Gothic foliated finials. The exterior is 
known to all New Yorkers, of course, 
but the interior is even better worth 
knowing. (Fig. 13.) What was meant 
to be its culminating feature, the light 
gallery over the ark at the east end, 


lighted from invisible openings at its 
ends, is now marred of its original ef- 
fect, being filled with organ pipes, 
which also produce a pretty effect, 
though by no means the effect the de- 
signer intended. The color decoration, 
however, which was not crude even 
when the temple was opened, has been 
delightfully mellowed since, by time, 
and, though entirely in positive colors, 
it makes the intended effect of the result- 
ant tint. “Some decorators mix colors in 
the pot,” the architect used to say, “and 
others on the walls.”’ Doubtless in theory 
the juxtaposition of positive colors, pro- 
ducing the desired “tone,” has the ad- 
vantage of far more vividness and fire. 
George Inness once proposed to himself 
to paint landscape with the three primar- 
ies alone, though he was mercifully 
withheld from the actual attempt. Seem- 
ingly it is in a large part a question of 
optics. To one eyesight the colors will 
blend at a distance from which, to an- 
other, they stand out in all their native 
crudity. But for most spectators this 
decoration in the Temple Emanu-el is 
very successfully blended. On the other 
hand those who remember the ceiling of 
the Assembly Chamber as it was, re- 
member that the density of the design 
was not sufficient to induce the blending, 
and that the colors remained crude in 
effect, in spite, or even in part because, 
of the relief which did undoubtedly en- 
hance their liveliness. In the archi- 
tect’s own drawing-room, on the other 
hand, he made the experiment of giving 
force to the color by modelling the plas- 
ter in relief and here, on so much small- 
er a scale, with entire success, and 
with even a greater advantage to the life 
of the decoration than a fabric woven 
in colors has over one printed. In any 
case, the interior of the temple is a beau- 
tiful success, one of the most notable 
interiors in New York, while exteriorly 
the main entrance is one of the most 
interesting repertoires in New York of 
decorative detail and the porch at the 
rear one of the most picturesque and 
sketchable “bits.” 
Montgomery Schuyler. 
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» New Public Buildings at Washington 


The House of Representatives and Senate Buildings 


Within the past five years, six new 
public buildings have been erected in 
Washington, at a cost of over eighteen 
million dollars, the greater part of which 
has been borne by the Federal Govern- 
ment. lour of these buildings have 
been finished within the last ten months, 
and the remaining two are now nearing 
completion. At no time since the Na- 
tional Capitol was established on the 
banks of the Potomac have such exten- 
sive building operations been carried 
on by, or for, the Government, and cer- 
tainly not since the days of Thornton, 
Latrobe and Bullfinch, has the United 
States built so wisely or so well. 

Washington is fortunate in her tradi- 
tion—she was exceptionally well planned 
and her first public buildings were ad- 
mirably designed. This tradition im- 
poses certain restrictions, but it also 
sets a standard which is good. All of 
the public buildings recently erected are 
classic in style, as are the Capitol, the 
White House, the Treasury, the Patent 
Office, the Land Office and the City 
Hall, and five of them have been located 
in accordance with the suggestion of the 
Park Commission, appointed by the Uni- 
ted States Senate in 1901, which urged, 
in every particular, a speedy return to, 
and strict conformance with, the orig- 
inal plan of the city. 


When Major L’Enfant laid out, on 
paper, the city that Washington and Jef- 
ferson saw in their dreams, he placed 
the Capitol on the eminence upon which 
it now stands, and proposed that legis- 
lative buildings should be erected so as 
to inclose the open space to the east and 
form a great quadrangle. But Major 
L.’Enfant was ahead of his times, and a 
hundred years passed before any definite 
steps were taken toward carrying out 
this scheme. In the early nineties the 
building for the Library of Congress 
was located upon a site to the east of 
the Capitol Square, and ten years later 
Congress authorized the purchase of land 
to the north and south to serve as sites 
for office buildings for the House of 
Representatives and the Senate. The 
House Office Building, which was begun 
probably a year before that for the Sen- 
ate, was occupied last winter, though 
then scarcely completed, and the Senate 
Office Building will, it is thought, be 
ready for occupancy when Congress re- 
assembles next December. 

Fortunately both of these buildings 
were entrusted to the same firm of 
architects—Carrére and Hastings—and 
to a firm whose past record gave 
assurance of good result. Thus these 
buildings, which stand in identically the 
same relation to the Capitol, have been 
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studied relatively, rather than independ 
ently, and have been wrought, all must 
admut, with mature skill and understand- 
ing. The construction of these buildings 
was under the personal supervision of 
Mr. Elliott Woods, the Superintendent 
of the Capitol Building and Grounds; 
and all the required details were 
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House Office Building is in the form of 
a hollow square, the open space in the 
center being a court nearly 300 feet in 
diameter; the Senate Building takes the 
form of a U with a court of equal size 
inclosed on but three sides. The offices 
in the Senate Building are arranged i 
suites of two, whereas in the House 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





OFFICE BUILDING—PLAN OF 


PRINCIPAL (SECOND) FLOOR. 


Washington, D. C. 


made, in a draughting room near the 
Capitol, under the direction of Mr. Os- 
car Wenderoth, subject merely to the 
criticism of the consulting architects— 
Mr. Hastings for the House and Mr. 
Carrere for the Senate Building. 

The two buildings are nearly identical 
in plan as well as in appearance. The 


Thomas Hastings, Consulting Architect 


Building all are separate and non-com- 
municating. These are the only dif- 
ferences except in matter of finish hence 
the scrutiny of one will suffice. 

The House Office Building occupies 
an entire block bounded by B and C 
Streets, First Street and New Jersey 
Avenue, south east of the Capitol, and 
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has a total frontage of approximately 
one-third of a mile. On B Street, which 
also bounds on the south the Capitol 
Square, and on New Jersey Avenue, 
which is toward the Capitol, the facades 
have been set back 55 feet from the curb 
and the space between the side walk and 
the building is to be devoted to terraces 
and balustrades, which will undoubtedly 
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sub-basement which is on a level with 
the street and court. This has made it 
possible to arrange ample driveway en- 
trances in the center of the C Street 
wing, on the street level, by which ac- 
cess is gained to the court. These drive- 
way entrances open on large rooms, 
which will be used for handling incom- 
ing and out-going mail, as well as sup- 
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SENATE OFFICE BUILDING—PLAN 
Washington, D. C. 


enhance the effectiveness of the build- 
ing, assuring it on these two sides suit- 
able setting. On the principal (B 
Street) front the building is three sto- 
ries in height above ground, but the 
grade falls away so rapidly on New Jer- 
sey Avenue and First Street that the 
rear (C Street) front is five stories 
above ground, the lowest story being the 


OF PRINCIPAL (SECOND) FLOOR, 
John M. Carrére, Consulting Architect. 


plies, etc., required both for this build- 
ing and the Capitol, with which it is di- 
rectly connected by a spacious subway. 
A driveway starting at the C Street en- 
trance encircles the court and gives ac- 
cess to the building at each of the cor- 
ners of the court where doorways have 
been provided leading directly to the 
staircases and elevators. The first four 
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floors are devoted to the offices which 
are arranged in a double row separated 
by a corridor 12 feet wide. There are in 
all 397 and each is 23'% feet by 16 feet 
in dimensions. In addition to these there 
are fourteen large rooms set aside for 
the use of committees; a conference, or 
caucus room, with cloak and lounging 
rooms adjoining; a dining room, lunch 
room, pantries and kitchen; a post-office, 
barber shop, and bathing room, and, in 
the cellar, storage rooms; everything in 
fact that need or comfort could suggest. 


the rotunda has a diameter of 57 feet 
4 inches, whereas the diameter of the 
encircling wall is 75 feet 6 inches, and 
the height from the floor to the eye of 
the paneled dome is 68 feet. Immedi- 
ately back of the rotunda is a circular 
corridor connecting the B Street and 
New Jersey Avenue corridors, and back 
of this is the main stair, which is double, 
and ascends between walls with fre- 
quent landings, after the manner of the 
monumental stairs of the Italian Ren- 
aissance. The Conference room is back 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES OFFICE BUILDING—COURT. 


Washington, D. C. 


Architecturally there are four places 
of special interest in this building—the 
rotunda, which is at the corner of the 
buiiding nearest the Capitol; the vesti- 
bule, at the corner nearest the Library of 
Congress; the Conference room, beyond 
the rotunda; and the grand staircase, 
which intervenes between the two. The 
rotunda, which is entered from _ the 
street, extends from the second office 
floor to the roof and terminates with a 
dome. It consists of a circle of 18 mar- 
ble columns standing on a marble ar- 
cade, all inclosed in a circular wall, or 
shell. On the center line of the columns, 


Thomas Hastings, Consulting Architect 


of this staircase, on the third floor of 
the building, and, with three large win- 
dows, overlooks the court. The space 
given to this room on the third floor is 
occupied on the second floor by the post- 
office, and on the first floor by the bath- 
ing room and barbershop. 

The exterior of this building is avow- 
edly classic in design, but it is distinctly 
the French interpretation of the Classic. 
The B Street fagade has as its principal 
feature a colonnade, composed of six- 
teen columns, which extends through 
two stories and is flanked with pavilions. 
This colonnade rests upon a rusticated 
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base, and is surmounted by its entabla- 
ture and a balustrade. In its general di- 
vision of parts this fagade suggests the 
Garde Meuble on the Place de la Con- 
corde, Paris, and the pavilions are mod- 
eled on those of the Colonnade du Lou- 
vre. On New Jersey Avenue the col- 
onnade is omitted, but recalled by the 
employment of pilasters ; on C Street and 
lirst Street there are neither columns 


marble; and the court wall with lime- 
stone from Bedford, Indiana. 

Note should be made here of the reti- 
cent handling and scholarly treatment 
of these two buildings. Artistic “intem- 
perance” and = architectural “wanton 
ness’ —both common faults—have been 
avoided, and in their place are found re- 
finement and restraint. Whereas the 
appearance of these two facades, at a 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES OFFICE BUILDING—DETAIL SLIGHTLY MODIFIED IN 
EXECUTION, 


Corner of New Jersey Avenue and C Street, Washington, D. C. 


nor pilasters, except at the extreme 
north end of the latter facade where 
there is a short colonnade of four pairs 
of columns; and the court walls are ab- 
solutely plain. This difference in treat- 
ment is emphasized in the House Office 
Building by the change of material, the 
B Street and New jersey Avenue fac- 
ades being faced with marble from 
South Dover, New York; the C Street 
and First Street facades with Georgia 


Thomas Hastings, Consulting Architect. 


distance, is simple, one will discover 
upon them, at close range, much orna- 
ment finely designed and _ judiciously 
placed. It is this refinement of detail 
which charms and for which both the 
House and Senate Office Buildings are 
notable. Without question the finish 
externally is exquisite and betokens in- 
finite study—endless pains. Perhaps one 
may feel that it is possible to put too 
much emphasis on technique, that in the 
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following great masters the “letter” may 
be mistaken for the “spirit,” that there 
is such a thing as becoming enslaved to 
tradition; but, it will be confessed, that 
we, in America, have been a little too 
careless of form, too bent on originality, 
too regardless of precedent, and that the 
danger of over-study is not great. 
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show. If the finish is plain, it is genu- 
inely plain—there is no tinstone, no pa- 
pier-maché wood, no imitation marble, 
or bronzed iron. The windows are set 
in metal frames without trims, the floors 
of the offices are of cement, the walls 
are buff plaster sand finished, the doors 
are mahogany, and the rest of the wood- 


BUILDING—-CONFERENCE ROOM. 


The pilasters in this room are to be of white instead of green, as contemplated when the above 
drawing was made. 


Washington, D. C. 


Passing from the exterior to the in- 
terior of the House Office Building one 
finds certain features extremely inter- 
esting, but the greater part very plain. 
Close economy had to be practised in 
regard to the interior finish, but nothing 
has been done that will at any future 
time interfere with further elaboration 
—no expense entered into for useless 


John M. Carrére, Consulting Architect. 


work—baseboards, picture 
and architraves around the 
pine, painted white. 

Great attention has been given to the 
mechanical equipment of these offices, 
and no little ingenuity displayed in the 
installation of heating and ventilating 
ducts, water pipes, and electric conduits. 
These supply the “creature comforts” 
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doors—is 
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which, once experienced, are quite indis- 
pensable, and which, after all, go a long 
way toward making a building livable. 
At the corridor end of each office room 
are two flues, inclosed in terra cotta— 
one for heat, the other for ventilation. 
Against the heat flue is placed the tele- 
phone, as well as the outlet to which will 
ultimately be connected the call bell sys- 
tem—a signal to sound when the “Leg- 
islative bell” in the Capitol rings. All 
electric wires, in fact, run through this 
flue, whereas in the ventilating flue are 
the hot and cold water pipes, ice water 
pipe and waste pipe. Each office has a 
lavatory with open plumbing, an electric 
clock, a telephone, and electric lights, but 
no fireplace. The elevators and the stair 
cases have been well disposed; the win 
dow openings in the rooms have been 
made adequate, and the corridors have 
been well lighted. From the standpoint 
of utility and convenience no fault is to 
be found. 

\s I have said before, the appropria- 
tion for this building was not over-lib- 
eral. Its contents is cubic 
feet, and the appropriation for construc- 
tion was only $3,100,000, and of this 
$1,100,000 went for the stone work, the 
contract for which—the largest of its 
kind ever given—called for the furnish- 
ing and setting of over 285,000 cubic 
feet of cut stone. The building ts of old- 
fashioned masonry construction; the 
walls faced with stone, backed up 
with brick, and the floors are carried on 
steel beams resting on the stone-faced 
exterior and the solid brick interior 
walls. Between the beams is the floor 
construction of reinforced concrete. The 
brick, sand and cement, used in backing 
up the stone work and in constructing 
the interior walls was furnished by the 
Government. 

The Senate Office Building has a 
somewhat larger appropriation—$3,500,- 
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ooo—and is only three-fourths the size 
of that erected for the members of the 
House. This will give more for finish- 
ing, and in the rotunda, the main hall, 
the Conference room, in a number of 
vestibules, and in nine committee rooms, 
marble will be used quite freely, though 
appropriately, for decoration. Vermont 
marble has been used for all the exte- 
rior walls and Indiana limestone for 
those on the court. At some future day, 
when necessity induces, the fourth side 
may be added to this building and the 
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Staircases in Senate and House Office Buildings 


court inclosed, but before then, even, it 
is hoped, some steps will be taken to 
materially beautify the court. The di- 
mensions and positions of both it and the 
one inclosed by the House Office Build- 
ing, afford excellent opportunity for de- 
lightful treatment—opportunity which 
in all probability will not be overlooked. 
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The Union Station 


lacing the north front of the Senate 
Office Building, and contrasting with it 
interestingly in design, though a quar- 
ter of a mile distant, stands the new 
Union Station, which testifies most 
strongly to the fact that the day is sure- 
ly approaching when the utility of beau- 
tv will be generally recognized. 

It was the architect of this building, 
Mr. Daniel H. Burnham, who said that 
the delightfulness of a city is an element 
of first importance, and none has done 
more than he to prove the statement true. 
He it was, it will be remembered, who 
designed the buildings of the Columbian 
Exposition, which set America to think- 
ing, and he it was, also, who served as 
the chairman of the Senate Park Com- 
mission, whose plan for the artistic de- 
velopment of Washington has stimulated 
the art of city building in all parts of the 
world. 

Before the Park Commission had been 
appointed by the Senate, Mr. Burnham 
had been asked to design a new station 
for the Pennsylvania Railroad at Wash- 
ington, and when it was decided, by this 
commission, that the carrying out of 
L’Enfant’s plan for the National Capi- 
tol required the removal of all tracks 
from the Mall, it was Mr. Burnham who 
induced the officials of the railroad to 
consider a change of site. It is under- 
stood that the proposition was not at first 
looked upon with favor, but when the 
situation was fully explained to the late 
President Cassatt he acquiesed, remark- 
ing, it is reported, that the Pennsylva- 
nia Railroad was pretty big, but that it 
was not big enough to stand in the way 
of such a plan for improvement. Pres- 
ident Loree, of the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad, which was also preparing at 
that time to build a new station, was no 
less broad-minded, and after a careful 
consideration both railroads agreed to 
meet the desires of the Park Commission 
in any arrangement consistent with the 
interests of their stockholders. Thus 
the site at the intersection of Massachu- 
setts and Delaware Avenues was se- 
lected, and authorized by Congress in 


l‘ebruary, 1903, and a great Union Sta- 
tion planned. 

The advantages of the chosen site are 
manifest. It is within half a mile of the 
Capitol, and a mile and a half, or two 
miles, from the business district; it lies 
at the center of no less than nine radiat- 
ing streets and avenues, permitting ready 
distribution of large masses of people; 
and its tracks pass through a small and 
relatively unimportant section of the 
city. There were, of course, some draw- 
backs—the land upon which the station 
has been built was, at the time the work 
was _ undertaken, than twenty feet 
above mean tide, and to secure the de- 
sired sixty-f ot elevation necessitated a 
tremendous fill. It is, in fact, estimated 
that approximately 3,500,000 cubic yards 
of earth were handled in either raising 
or lowering the grade of the 165 acres 
contained in the terminal area; 900,000 
for filling within the limits of the ter- 
minal occupation, and 1,000,000 for the 
plaza and the adjacent streets. The cost 
of the work was naturally gigantic, 
amounting to about $20,000,000 in all, of 
which Congress appropriated $3,000,- 
ooo, and the District of Columbia $1,- 
600,000. The result, however, certainly 
justihes not only the choice, but the ex- 
pense. Washington has now, thanks to 
the generous and intelligent cooperation 
of the railroad companies, a “vestibule” 
of which the Nation may be proud. 

Because this station was conceived as 
a gateway and considered in relation to 
the great public buildings already 
erected in Washington, its architectural 
motives were derived from the trium- 
phal arches of Rome; its central portion 
being directly inspired by the Arch of 
Constantine, and its wings merely 
brought into practical subordination. 
The design is peculiarly appropriate and 
happy—a fine adaptation of the best tra- 
dition offers—and though umbrage may 
be taken on account of a certain clumsi- 
ness of detail, the effect, it must be con- 
fessed, is both monumental and charm- 
ing. 


Much has been said in regard to the 
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size of this building, great emphasis be- 
ing placed upon the fact that It is four- 
teen feet longer than the Capitol, that 
its general waiting-room is the largest 
of its kind in the world, and that in its 
concourse could be mobilized the entire 
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difficulty realizing its dimensions unless 
a common unit is taken for comparison. 

The material of the Union Station is 
granite of extreme whiteness from 
Bethel, Vermont—a stone used prior to 
this in no great building, owing to the 
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THE UNION STATION 
Washington, D. C 


standing army of the United States, but 
the truth is that its size is not impres- 
sive. Such are its proportions and de- 
sign that it does not over-awe the spec- 
tator or belittle its surroundings. In- 
deed, the average person will have some 
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D. H. Burnham & Co., Architects 


prejudice, not of builders, but of a for- 
mer owner of the quarry. It was chosen, 
after careful investigation, not only for 
its strength but purity of color, and 
judged by the test of more than a year 
it promises to wear well. The roof, which 
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is a dominant feature, is covered with The spacious loftiness of the main ves- 
concrete tiles of an agreeable” gray tibule, the arches of which are fifty feet 


green, which from the standpoint of in height, impresses the traveler imme- 
service are also proving satisfactory, but diately, and the long, cloisterlike cor 


as an wsthetic adjunct are fast becom ridors, to the right and left, with their 
ing valueless, the merciless sun reducing alternate lights and shadows and low 
them to a greenish drab—not offen ered roots, bring to him a sense of pro 
sive, to be sure, but not especially pleas- tection and peace. Perhaps one or two 
ing. centuries from now when Washington 

Such a vast amount has been written has grown up to this station the environ 
about this building since it was pro- ment thus created may cease to make it- 
jected, and so closely does it conform self felt, but it does not seem probable. 
to the description given by Mr. Star l'rom the central vestibule the general 














THE UNION STATION—GENERAL WAITING ROOM LOOKING TOWARDS TICKET OFFICES 
AND LOBBY, 


Washington, D. C. D. H. Burnham & Co., Architects 
rett in this magazine three years ago, waiting room is entered. This is 220 
when it was scarcely begun, that it feet in length and 130 feet in width, and 
seems unnecessary now to enter into de- 1s covered by a Roman barrel vault, go 
tail, and but a few of the special feat- feet in height, decorated with sunken 
ures may profitably be considered. One coffers after the manner of the Baths of 
of these, undoubtedly, is the open air Diocletian. At her greatest, Imperial 


portico, or loggia, which connects the Rome had no such hall as this. Its spa- 
central vestibule and end pavilions, and ciousness is delightful—its treatment 
with them constitutes a continuous run- most attractive. A feeling of bigness is 
ning porch along the front of the entire imparted to those who enter—an incli- 
building, a distance of considerably over nation to throw back the shoulders and 
six hundred feet, affording shelter from hold up the head. Opening from this 
the elements, and long, delightful vistas. - great hall to the east are the lunch roont, 
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the dining-room, and the women’s wait- 
ing room, and to the west, through a 
short colonnade, the lobby, fifty feet 
wide, on opposite sides of which are lo- 
cated the ticket offices, baggage rooms, 
The convenience of this arrange- 
ment is obvious; the logic and economy 
in thus distributing space patent to all. 
Special attention, should, however, be 
called to the excellent way in which the 
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ner—to literally flood the entire hall 
and yet is without glare. 

A word, too, should be said of the elec 
troliers used for this building, and espe 
cially of those in the porticos which, 
while unusual, are particularly good in 
design and admirably in keeping with 
the architecture. These are small things, 
to be sure, but it is often times the small 
things which count, assisting materially, 








THE 


UNION STATION 
Washington, D. C. 


general waiting room is lighted; by day 
through a semi-circular window, 75 feet 
in diameter, at either end of the hall, and 
five semi-circular windows, 30 feet in 
diameter, on each side; and at night by 
180 inverted arc lamps concealed in the 
alcoves of the balconies over the vesti- 
bules on the north and south sides of the 
room. No more beautiful artificial illu- 
mination can be imagined than this 
which seems to penetrate to every cor- 


STATE 


RECEPTION ROOM, 
D. H. Burnham & Co., Architects. 


or militating against, the effect as a 
whole. It is, in fact, in connection with 
these so-called “small things” that the 
gravest adverse criticism in regard to 
this building will be made—that is, for 
the use of imitation marble for interior 
decoration and imitation terra cotta tiles 
for facing the wall of the concourse 
so noble an edifice should be genuine 
throughout. 

Fortunately, the majority of the mu- 
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ral decorations are good, quiet in color 
and conventional in design, the dining 
room, in which the Pompeian style has 
been followed, alone offending. The 
sculpture for the building is not vet 
completed, but it will be the work of 
Louis Saint Gaudens, and = should be 
Food. 

\nd still nothing has been said of 
some of the unique features of the Union 
Station: of the State suite, situated at 
the extreme east end of the building, of 
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shortness of time occupied in its execu- 
tion is little less than miraculous. In 
1903, when the site upon which — this 
monumental gateway stands was author- 
ized by Congress, it was occupied by 
dwelling houses, yards, and rail- 
road tracks, all of which had to be re- 
before the work of filling and 
leveling could be begun—in November, 
trains were running into this sta 
tion, though not until July of the pres- 
ent year, was it by any means completed. 
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THE UNION STATION—WOMEN’S WAITING ROOM. 
D. H. Burnham & Co., 


Washington, D. C. 


the invalids’ room, the mortuary chapel, 


the club rooms for the railroad em- 
ployees, which, with the administrative 
offices, are on the upper floor of the 
building; nor will space permit more 
than the bare mention of the fact that 
here an innovation has been made in the 
substitution of platform shelters for the 
large span train-shed which, until now, 
has been thought quite indispensable. 
The Union Station and its approaches 
represent a tremendous expenditure not 
merely of money but of labor, and the 


Architects. 


This work has been done by the Wash- 
ington Terminal Company, owned joint- 
ly by the Pennsylvania, and Baltimore 
& Ohio railroads, the former building 
the tunnel under Capitol Hill through 
which pass all trains going south, and 
the plaza, while the latter was respon- 
sible for the construction of the station 
proper, the express buildings, power 
house, shops and northern approaches. 
And still much remains to be done—the 
entire work of grading has not been 
completed, nor has the plaza _ been 
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adorned. At present the station stands 
in the midst of a desert, being sur 
rounded on all wide areas of 
brown dirt recently upturned, or depos- 
ited, ana left to settle. That it should 
appear to any advantage is, therefore, 
little short of remarkable, and that its ef 
fect will be greatly enhanced by the con 
struction of the plaza can be readily un 


derstor id. 


sides by 


he plaza is, in 
feature. As it 


itseli, an interesting 
is planned it is to be 
1,000 feet long and 500 feet wide, and 
will be decorated with balus 
trades and fountains. Phe Columbus 
Memorial, for which Congress has ap 
propriated $100,000 (and a competition 
will be held next December), is to be 
here at the front of a semi 
circular platform. It is to take the form 
; fountain, Columbus — standing 


terraces, 


located 


ot a 


against a column on the prow of a ship 
which protrudes into a semi-circular ba- 
a low wall, the architec- 
been de- 


sin backed by 


tural features of which have 
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Mr. Burnham. At the ex 
treme ends of this same platform, ter 
minating the semi-circle, are to be foun 
tains conventional in design recalling 
the tountain in the court of the Barba 
rini Palace, at Rome, and between these, 
on the straight side, will be placed three 
ornamental flagstatfs, which with their 
Hoating banners will give a note of color 
and gavety to the scene. 

lhe placing of the Union Station on 
this site has not only freed the Mall of 
tracks and train sheds, but has redeemed 
a heretofore unattractive section of the 
city, 


signed by 


\t the last session of Congress a 
nll was introduced to buy all the land 
lving between the new Union Station 
and the Capitol, and devote it to public 
uses. No action was taken upon it, 
but it favorably reported and will 
in all probability, ultimately be passed. 
Thus it will be seen that the object les- 
son has not been wasted—that, as Sec- 
retary Root has said, the architects are 
beginning to have the Nation with them. 
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The District Building. 


Not only has a great gateway been 
built for the National Capital, but a 
new office building for those who ad- 
minister the affairs of the District of 
Columbia. On July 4, the Municipal 
or “District Building,” as it is more 
commonly called, designed by Messrs. 
Cope & Stewardson, which, for the past 
five years, has been in course of con- 
struction, was opened with unusual cer- 
emony. 

This building occupies an entire block 
and is situated south of Pennsylvania 
Avenue, between E and D, 13! and 
14th Streets. It has on the first two 
streets a frontage of 243 feet, and on 
the last two a frontage of 193 feet, 
while its height from sidewalk to top of 
parapet wall is 100 feet. It is of wall- 
bearing construction, and the material 
above the base, which is of warm gray 
granite from Blue Hill, Me., is of spe- 
cially selected creamy white marble 
from South Dover, New York, the same 
as that used in the construction of the 
House Office Building. Two million 
five hundred thousand dollars were ap 
propriated for it, but this included the 
purchase of the site and expense of ex- 
cavations which was unusually heavy 
owing to the fact that this block had 
been previously occupied by a power 
house which had been destroved by fire ; 
so the actual cost of the completed build- 
ing is reckoned at $1,750,000, including 
architects’ fees and cost of supervision 
by government officials, an army engi- 
neer being at all times in charge of con- 
struction. 

The design was obtained through a 
competition and selected by a jury com- 
posed of the Supervisor of Construction 
Major Chester Harding, later succeeded 
by Capt. William Kelly; the Supervis- 
ing Architect of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, Mr. James Knox Taylor; and 
Messrs. D. H. Burnham, George B. 
Post and Robert S. Peabody. The pro- 
gramme of competition required a Clas- 
sic design in the manner of the English 
Renaissance and the building, as it now 
stands, is fairly well described archi- 


tecturally under this head, though it 
mingles with the English a suggestion 
of the French and manifests throughout 
a flavoring of Gothic. Externally it is 
extremely ornate, its surfaces being 
broken into many units and much enliv- 
ened by decoration. It shows a high 
Corinthian order resting on a strongly 
rusticated base and supporting an attic. 
The first story is in the base, the second, 
third and fourth are inclosed in the Cor 
inthian order, and the fifth, which, oddly 
enough, is the floor of principal impor- 
tance, is in the attic. The main entrance 
is at the center of the front facing Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, and is somewhat im- 
posing, being of fair proportions and 
surmounted, as are the columns, by stat- 
uary. Later it is intended that it shall 
be flanked by sculptured groups. This 
entrance is approached by a wide flight 
of granite steps and leads, through an 
elaborately ornamented vestibule and 
triple doorway, into the main hall. Fac- 
ing this doorway is a large triple win- 
dow, in which stained glass might have 
been effectively used, and to the right 
and left of which ascend the grand 
stairs. A wide corridor, on either side 
of which open the offices, runs east and 
west to the wings and thence southward 
to the rear. 

The amount of floor space originally 
required would have necessitated the en- 
closure of the court on all sides, but 
certain modifications permitted — this 
court to be open on the south above the 
first floor so that the plan of the four 
upper floors is U-shaped. This admits 
light and air to the rooms on the court 
and makes them in. no wise less agree- 
able than those overlooking the streets. 

With the exception of the main hall 
and stair, and the entrance vestibule on 
the first floor of the building, which 
have been treated in marble, and the 
Public Hall and Commissioners’ suites 
on the fifth floor, the interior of this 
building is comparatively plain and sim- 
ple as befits its function. The floors of 
the corridors are white terrazzo with 
borders of Knoxville marble; the wood- 
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work in the offices throughout is natur- 
al finished pine. Perhaps it may be felt 
that there is a little too much difference 
between certain parts of this building, 
too much elaboration in spots, but at 
least, fault will not be found with the 
plainness of that portion set aside for 
the working force. 

Originally it was intended that the 
Public Hall or “Board Room,” which :s 





is 52 by 22 feet in dimensions and has 
an eliptical, vaulted ceiling, supported 
on columns and pilasters. Its windows 
are set in deep alcoves, or bays, and ad- 
mission is gained to it through two 
double doors flanking a fireplace. The 
woodwork is natural finished butternut 
and is elaborately hand carved. Possibly 
this room is consistent in design, but it 
suggests an apartment in a private resi- 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA BUILDING—PUBLIC HALL. 


Washington, D. C. 


used for hearings before the Commis- 
sioners, receptions, and the like, should 
occupy the center of the court on the 
first story, but it has, instead, been 
placed along the front in the fifth story, 
at the corners of which are _ located 
suites consisting of two rooms, toilet 
and bath, for each of the three Commis- 
sioners, who in Washington jointly per- 
form the duties of a mayor. This hall 


Cope & Stewardson, Architects. 


dence intended for unconventional func- 
tions, rather than one in a public build- 
ing where ceremony must be the rule. 
The Commissioners’ rooms, which are 
finished rather lavishly in white oak, are 
open to the same criticism, though with 
more excuse, as they are in a measure 
for private occupancy. 

The treatment of the main hall is 
interesting and rather unusual. The 
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walls have been faced to a considerable 
height with marble, and the ceiling, 
which is of sunken panels, is supported 
by Ionic columns bonding into this wain- 
scot. These columns are monolithic, 
but have been marked off in drums, and 
the lintels over the main doorway are 
single stones similarly marked in vous- 
soirs. Over the inner doors are heavy 
broken pediments. 

The tendency to overelaborate is felt 
not only in certain parts of the interior 
of this building, but in the exterior, 
which, while impressive, is rather rest- 
less in expression and inclined to fussi- 


ness. Taken bit by bit, it is good; but 
as a mass it does not build up well. 
Viewed from an eminence so_ that 


its red-tiled roof can be seen, it is truly 
effective; but from the level of the 
street it does not terminate satisfactor- 
ily, and its attic story seems weak. It 
has been said that American architects 
do not sufficiently appreciate the sky 
and take proper pains to “serve it up” 
attractively, and, it must be confessed, 
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this building gives some ground for the 
charge. Immensely in its favor, however, 
are the facts that its floor plans are emi- 
nently good, and that all its facades 
are equally well studied and attractive, 
the rear no less finished than the front. 
In any criticism of this building, more- 
over, it should be remembered that the 
architects who designed it, and to whose 
credit stand some of the finest univer- 
sity buildings which have been erected 
in America, if not in our time, died very 
shortly after the commission was award- 
ed, and that the work of elaborating and 
carrying out the plans devolyed upon 
those who had not originally conceived 
them. 

Probably had Messrs. Cope and 
Stewardson lived changes would have 
been made in the design from time to 
time, while the building was in course 
of erection, which would have materi- 
ally improved it; and very possibly had 
their successors been the authors of the 
design they, too, would have handled 
it quite differently. 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


BUILDING—PORTION OF SOUTH FACADE, 


LABORATORY “B.” 


Washington, D. C 


Rankin, Kellogg & Crane, Architects 
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IV. 


The Department of Agriculture. 


Qn that stretch of land known as the 
Mall, which lies south of Pennsylvania 
Avenue, between the Capitol and the 
Washington Monument, and was laid 
off by L’Enfant as a setting for public 
buildings, two fine edifices are now be- 
ing erected—a new home for the De- 
partment of Agriculture and a new 
National Museum. I say “being erect- 
ed,” in spite of the fact that the former 
has been occupied since March, for only 
a portion of the design has been ex- 
ecuted and the building, as a whole, will 
not be complete until the laboratories, 
now standing, are connected by an ad- 
ministrative building for which at pres- 
ent no appropriation has been made. 

Both the new Department of Agricul- 
ture and the new National Museum 
have been located in accordance with 
the plan of the Park Commission, which 
proposes the opening of a wide vista 
from the Capitol to the Monument, and 
requires that all buildings erected on the 
Mall shall be placed north and south of 
fixed lines. For this reason neither 
building has at present suitable setting 
or approach, but the possibility of fu- 
ture improvement has not been im- 
paired. Furthermore, the two have to 
a degree been studied relatively, as 
units in a large composition, and in 
order to preserve uniformity in roof 
line the one has been unduly lowered 
and the other raised. By some the ad- 
visibility of thus following a plan which 
has not been officially adopted, and may, 
therefore, never be carried out, has been 
questioned; but if this section of the 
city was to be developed homogeneously 
some plan had to be followed, and none 
other seemed as logical and satisfactory 
as this, to which expert city builders 
in all parts of the world have given 
hearty endorsement. 

In many ways the building for the 
Department of Agriculture has occas- 
ioned much controversy. In the first 
place, there was trouble about the site; 
in the second place, embarrassment in 
regard to the appropriation. One mil- 
lion five hundred thousand dollars were 


appropriated by Congress to cover its 
entire cost, and with the utmost econ- 
omy, it was estimated, that the expense 
of erection would be double _ this 
amount. This was, of course, provided 
the best materials be used and a good 
design adopted. After mature retlec- 
tion it was decided that a good half was 
better than a poor whole, and that the 
work that was done should be per- 
manent in character and worthy of the 


nation. Hence only a portion of the 
design chosen was executed, and the 
remainder left. An additional appro- 


priation of $1,500,000 for the erection 
of the central portion has been asked, 
but not granted, and for the present the 
old building will be used in lieu of this 
for administrative offices. 

The design which was selected for 
the Department of Agriculture is by 
Rankin, Kellogg & Crane, and is digni- 
fied and effective. It shows a large 
central building, surmounted by a dome 
and connected with two subordinate 
buildings which extend for a consider- 
able distance to the right and _ left. 
These have plain fagades, pierced by 
windows in regular rows and termin- 
ated by pavilions somewhat classic in 
design. Architecturally, they are di- 
vided into three parts—a strongly rus- 
ticated base in which is the first story, 
the main section in which are two sto- 
ries tied together in the pavilions by a 
Corinthian order supporting an entabla- 
ture and pediment, and an attic, in which 
is a fourth story, screened by a balus- 
trade and blind wall. The frontage, 
when completed, will be 750 feet; the 
material employed for the base is Med- 
ford granite, for the superstructure 
Vermont marble, and for the roof red 
tiles. 

The laboratories, which are com- 
pieted, are each 256 feet long by 60 
feet wide, and have each a rear wing 
100 feet long by 60 feet wide on oppo- 
site sides, the object being eventually to 
continue the buildings around courts 
and thus double their capacity. The 
unit plan has been observed from first 
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to last—each building, while a part of 
the large design, being complete in it 
self, and every room being made capa 
ble of entire isolation. 

The interior of these buildings is very 
plain. The floors of the corridors are 
white terrazzo with marble borders; the 
stairs are marble, but without paneling ; 
the walls are white plaster, and have 
neither wainscot nor cornice, and yet 
the appearance is not homely nor un- 
pleasing—unnecessary economy or pov- 
erty is not suggested. Much attention 
has been paid to the mechanical equip 
ment, to the ventilation, heating and 
laboratory requisites for each room. 
The air, before being introduced into 
the rooms, is washed, to eliminate all 
dirt and dust, and the supply is auto 
matically controlled to give the desired 
temperature and ventilation. Pipes for 
hot, cold and distilled water, steam, gas, 
compressed air and vacuum have outlets 
in every room; in the corridors are con- 
nections for drinking fountains of dis- 
tilled water; and in each story inlets tor 
the vacuum cleaning system. 


j 


[URAL RECORD 


The first three floors are identical, 
but the fourth shows a slight deviation, 
the corridor being narrowed and _ the 
rooms set back in order to give space 
for the balustrade and curtain wall—a 
concession from the scientists to the 
architects, of utility to external charm. 
Not that this impairs the usefulness of 
this fourth story, but merely limits th« 
available space. Indeed, in every par- 
ticular service seems to have been pri- 
marily regarded in these buildings, and 
no pains spared to insure convenience 
for the workers. 

This union of conservatism and sound 
sense is manifested not only in the in 
teriors, but the exteriors, which, while 
simple, are essentially impressive. In- 
deed, in these fagades there is a pleas 
ing frankness and sincerity—an air of 
grave serviceability, of permanence and 
maturity. 


Their lines are strong and firm; 


large stones are used appropriate 
ly; familiar motives handled with agree 
able directness. They have character, 
power and individuality. 


The National Museum. 


The new National Museum shares 
with the Department of Agriculture 
many of these traits. While outwardly 
simple, it represents, on the part of the 
architects, Messrs. Hornblower & Mar- 
shall, the result of tireless study, 
coupled with long experience, which are 
manifested in an apparent ease of exe 
cution and authoritative utterance. This 
building, which will be finished by the 
first of January, will be one of the 
largest in Washington, being 561 feet 
by 365 feet, and affording no less than 
ten acres of floor space. It is located 
on the north side of the Mall, between 
Ninth and Eleventh streets, and will 
cost $3,500,000. In design it is monu- 
mental, following classic tradition, but 
being freely interpreted to suit present 
and particular needs. It is four stories 
in height, and will be crowned by a 
dome which surmounts its entrance pa- 
vilion. This pavilion has a Corinthian 
portico, the coluinns of which are in- 


terestingly derived from those in the 
Temple of Jupiter Stator, at Rome; and 
the walls of the main building are so 
divided by the long windows which ex- 
tend through two stories and are regu 
larly repeated that they have the ap- 
pearance of long rows of pilasters sup- 
porting the cornice and attic. 

The construction of the building is 
fireproof throughout. The exterior 
walls are of white granite, backed with 
brick, and the court walls of cream- 
colored hard brick, trimmed with gran- 
ite. The interior structure is of heavy 
steel frame, with floors and_ fireproof- 
ing of brick and terra cotta; and 
the roof is of steel with covering of 
terra cotta and _ reinforced concrete, 
waterproofed with copper and heavy 
green slate. ‘ithe granite of the ex- 
terior walls has been derived from 
three different quarries—that used in 
the base from Milford, Mass.; that in 
the two main stories from Bethel, Ver- 
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Washington, D. C. Hornblower & Marshall, Architects. 
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mont; and that in the attic from Mt. 
Airy, North Carolina; whereas that 
employed for the court wall is blue- 
white from Woodstock, Maryland. The 
floors of the building are for the most 
part of warehouse strength in order to 
carry exceptional burdens if necessary, 
and are to be finished in marble mosaic, 
yellowish in color, low in tone. 

As this building was designed pri- 
marily for exhibition purposes, its plan 
is simple and shows a succession of 
large halls opening one into another, in- 
variably well lighted by windows on 
either side, and = spacious — skylights 
above. In the center these halls extend 
through two stories and are overlooked 
by balconies on the second floor. In 
the basement are storage rooms; in the 
attic laboratories and workrooms; and 
in order to economize space (ten acres 
being already none too much for the 
proper installation of exhibits), a grand 
staircase has, in this building, been al- 
together omitted, elevators and several 
small, inconspicuous stairs being sub- 
stituted in its place. 

The main feature of the building, 
architecturally, is the rotunda, which is 
8o feet in diameter and 127 feet 7 inches 
in clear height, and is to be faced with 
Indiana limestone and surmounted by 
a dome of Guastavino work. Beneath 
this, in the basement, is an auditorium 
with a seating capacity of five hundred, 
artificially lighted, and_ specially de- 
signed for lectures and scientific meet- 
ings. This also is covered with an ellip- 
tical dome in Guastavino construction 
—the largest, it is believed, which has 
as vet been built. 

Because the site selected for this 
building is only fourteen feet above 
mean tide, no cellar or sub-basement has 
been constructed, large covered com- 
municating trenches merely being built 
in the basement floor to carry the pipes 
and conduits. The heating and power 
plants, quite naturally, are located on 
the basement floor. Hot-water heating 
will be used, and natural motion de- 
pended upon chiefly for ventilation. 

The construction of this building was 
placed by Congress under the direction 
of Mr. Bernard R. Green, the superin- 


tendent of the Library of Congress. It 
has been over three years in process of 
erection, and when completed will take 
its place among the great buildings be- 
longing to the nation. As a building 
for exhibition purposes it is eminently 
practical, but it has not been conceived 
from this standpoint alone—it is not 
only well planned, but a pictorial com- 
position. Though vast in extent, it is 
distinctly a unit, so well is it propor- 
tioned, and so nicely is the relationship 
of its several parts adjusted. It, too, 
displays the use of large stones and 
manifests in its handling of material 
both a sense of fitness and an independ- 
ence of conviction—a complete mastery 
of medium and theme. 

As has already been stated, all of 
these new public buildings are classic 
in style, but it will be noted that in in- 
terpretation they differ widely, two fol- 
lowing the French, two English, and 
two Roman tradition. Considering them 
collectively, certain broad facts are em 
phasized, certain potent tendencies re- 
marked. Strongly they bear witness to 
the fact that we have emerged from the 
era of darkness which so long retarded 
the development of all branches of art 
in America; that we are less given than 
we were to excesses, more sane, more 
scholarly. Not that we have laid aside 
all tokens of barbarism, for some are 
still patent, but we are apparently be- 
ginning to think our own thoughts and 
meet our own needs, while adhering, in 
a measure, to precedent, and profiting 
by the experience of those who have 
gone before, and if we are ever to de- 
velop a national style in architecture 
will it not be in some such way as this? 

Four years ago Mr. E. J. Parker, of 
Quincy, Ill., said, in a letter to Speaker 
Cannon: “In the District of Columbia is 
the nation’s opportunity to illustrate the 
gospel of beauty and utility on an im- 
perial scale,” and, though Congress is 
still inclined to economize on_ the 
zsthetic side, it will be seen that in the 
erection of these six new buildings at 
least a beginning in this direction has 
been made, and one which bespeaks 
continuance. 

Leila Mechlin. 
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The House of Mr. John J. Chapman 
at Barrytown, N. Y. 


Chas. A. Platt, Architect 


The landscape of the Hudson River 
valley is one of the few bits of selected 
American countryside, with which is 
associated a definite architectural tra- 
dition. It had its day of great popular- 
ity during the years preceding and suc- 
ceeding the Civil War. lor that gener- 
ation of Americans it was peculiarly 
the country for a painter to study, for a 
sentimental traveller to visit, and for 
the residence of a man of taste; and 
most assuredly our fathers might have 
made a worse choice. The landscape ot 
the Hudson River valley is typical of a 
rich, well-modelel, complicated country- 
side, with many levels, with an inex- 
haustible variety of aspect, with bold 
projections, and with all of its varia- 
tions and levels composed and aligned 
by a broad and beautiful river. It is no 
wonder that our fathers liked it; and it 
is no wonder that the first American 
country houses were built on the sides 
of the hills sloping towards the river. 
The date of the erection of these houses 
determined their architectural style. In 
the fifth decade of the 19th century the 
Classic Revival had not spent its force; 
and our fathers showed their genuine 
American respect for a respectable tra- 
dition in art by dotting the valley with 
domesticated Parthenons—the _ result 
being that a sentimental German trav- 
eller a few years before the war, could 
wax poetic over the idea that the higher 
American home was literally a temple 
of domesticity. 

In the house of Mr. John J. Chap- 
man at Barrytown, the architect has 
sought to preserve and perpetuate this 
local tradition of style, while at the same 
time relieving it of its inconveniences 
and its architectural pompous tendency ; 
and he had a special reason for this se- 
lection of style, because the site of the 
house demanded a building the scale of 
whose design was bold and large. This 


site consisted substantially of a spacious 
plateau, sloping towards the river, and 
covered particularly in the direction of 
the river by big, handsome evergreen 
trees. On such a site and in such sur- 
roundings any mere reticence of archi- 
tectural effect would have looked in- 
significant; and the architect adopted, 
consequently, the large portico of the 
Classic Revival as the dominant feature 
of his design. It was desirable, more- 
over, that this portico should be placed 
on the west side of the house facing the 
river. The architect could work out on 
this basis a plan, which combined many 
architectural merits with many practical 
conveniences. 

If the reader will consult the plan re- 
produced herewith he will soon under- 
stand what these advantages were. The 
house had to face west in the direction 
of the river, and the space on the plateau 
before the land begins to fall away more 
abruptly was used for a large terrace 
and garden, which in its dominant ef- 
fect is more of a terrace than a garden. 
The purpose of the terrace is, of course, 
to afford a place from which the view 
of the river can be conveniently and ad- 
vantageously enjoyed; and consequently 
the trees have been thinned out along a 
line determined by the middle of the 
portico and the cross axis of the terrace. 
The flower beds have been distributed 
around the border of the terrace in 
places detached from the view of the 
river. 

The chief objection to a plan which 
makes a house face west, turns upon the 
effect of the afternoon sun in summer 
upon the bedrooms; but in the present 
instance the inconvenience resulting 
from this cause has been much mitigated 
by the portico. The portico protects the 
rooms facing only or chiefly west from 
the rigor of the sun and in that partic- 
ular location it serves, consequently, a 
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THE HOUSE AND GARDEN OF MR. JOHN J. CHAPMAN. 
Barrytown, N. Y. Charles A. Platt, Architect 
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THE HOUSE OF MR. JOHN J. CHAPMAN—DRIVEWAY AND APPROACH. 
Barrytown, N, Y. Charles A. Platt, Architect. 
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HOUSE OF MR. JOHN J. CHAPMAN—ENTRANCE ON THE EAST SIDE. 
Barrytown, N. Y Charles A. Platt, Architect. 


























HOUSE OF MR. JOHN J. CHAPMAN—DETAIL OF A WINDOW. 
Barrytown, N. Y. Charles A. Platt, Architect 
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MR. JOHN J. CHAPMAN—THE MANTELPIECE IN THE MORNING 
Y Charles A. Platt 
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THE HOUSE OF MR 


practical as well as an architectural pur 
pose. And the plan works out equally 
well in other respects. The architect 
was able to place the most important 
living room—that is, the library—in the 
southern part of the building, thus giv- 
ing it windows to the south, west and 
cast the dining-room received = an 
equally natural and desirable location 
in the northwest and the kitchen in the 
northeast corner of the building. The 
house is approached, of course, from the 
east by a straight driveway, irregularly 
planted with fine old trees. 
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rounding landscape. In the present in- 
stance the problem was to bestow a 
certain architectural dignity and_pres- 
building whose  dimen- 
perhaps, a_ little small, 
considering the area of the site, the size 
of the suiprounding trees, and the gen 
eral scale of the landscape. He _ has 
been very successful in attaining this 
object. The Chapman house fits its site, 
commands its view, and holds its own 
in the landscape, and it does all of these 
things without any suggestion that it is 
trving to be a little bigger and more im- 
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HOUSE OF MR. JOHN J. CHAPMAN—THE MORNING ROOM. 


Barrytown, N. Y¥ 


The design of the house in its relation 
to the grounds is characterized by the 
simplicity, the economy and the distine- 
tion, which is more than ever becoming 
the note of Mr. Platt’s work. His pri 
inary object always is to build the kind 
of a house, which will really appropri 
ate its site; and a house, which really 
appropriates its site must possess a pe- 
culiar combination of fitness and _self- 
It must, that is, harmonize 
with its natural surroundings without 
being overwhelmed by them. It must 
retain its own strictly architectural pro- 
priety without becoming either imperti- 
nent or irrelevant in relation to the sur- 
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Charles A. Platt, Architect. 


pressive than it really is. The result, 
moreover, has been obtained by the 
simplest of means. It is effective in de- 
sign only or chiefly, because a_build- 
ing with a certain mass and a certain 
emphasis of its several parts has been 
put in the right place; and the note- 
worthy thing about it that the effect is as 
charming as it is architecturally appro- 
priate. The charm is not in the least the 
result of adventitious detail either in 
the ornamentation of the house or the 
furniture of the garden, because such 
detail has been eschewed. It is simply 
the finer flavor of the essential archi- 
tectural propriety of the whole design. 
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MAHOGANY LADDER-BACK SETTEE IN CHIPPENDALE STYLE. 
(1760-1770.) 
This settee is composed of three ladder-back chair-backs. The stiles joining the inside backs are 
pierced, giving the effect of a stile for each chair back, probably made in this way to give greater 


strength to the back. The supports of the arms 


are slightly carved in acanthus leaf designs. The 


legs are straight, carved in double ogee and bead mouldings. There are pierced brackets where the 


legs join the seat rail 


Some Furniture of Other Days 


[he chairs on which we sit, the table 
at which we dine, the desk on which we 
write are things intimate and so closely 
knit with our daily life that it would 
seem but natural we should spend a 
good deal of thought on their appear- 
ance, their beauty and grace. 

As a matter of fact, it is not so. Even 
those who have the means and leisure to 
surround themselves with _ beautiful 
sculptures and paintings will often be 
found the owners of peculiarly ugly, 
tiresome furniture. Their esthetic sense 
is satisfied only with what they con- 
sider higher forms of art, objects for 
which the term fine arts was coined un- 
der Louis XIV., in distinction from in- 
dustrial arts, and they regard furniture 
as of little importance. The pleasure 
they get from pictures, statuary and 
architecture satisfies them and so tends 
to dull their appreciation of objects 
which are really of greater importance, 
since the influence for good or bad on 


the taste of the family is more immedi- 
ate and powerful in its effect when 
wrought by objects of daily use. 

In his hours of relaxation the col- 
lector enjoys his pictures. Then the 
charm of color and composition, the ap- 
peal of great technical mastery, the 
deeper thought of the artist enter into 
the collector's soul. But the pleasing, 
comforting message of the beautiful 
object that is of use is always being 
uttered. Such things ought to be se- 
lected with just as great care; for they 
appeal to every one, those who are un- 
conscious of the appeal as well as those 
who know. They fill their office of 
silent educators in taste among minds 
to whom the charm of painted canvases 
and statuary is still a sealed book. They 
are, in truth, of the highest value in 
forming the habit of demanding beauty 
in all of our surroundings. 

There have been times like the later 
Middle Ages and the Renaissance when 
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WALNUT ARM CHAIR IN DUTCH 


(First quarter eighteenth century.)' 
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WALNUT ROUNDABOUT CHAIR IN 
DUTCH STYLE. 
(Second quarter eighteenth century.) 


BEECH CANE CHAIR 
(Last quarter seventeenth 
century.) 


‘The lines of the top are broken with well executed pierced carving of an early date. The su] 
ports for the arms and the knees are carved in acanthus claw and ball feet. The center of the skirt 
is carved in the same shell design as appears on the top rail, but not pierced. The chair is strengt! 
ened with an X bracing. The style of the carving and the proportions of the chair suggs 
Spanish origir 

“The carving is very bold and well executed in acanthbus leaf design in the center of the top rail 


} 


and on the legs and two splats. The arms, which are part of the top rail, terminate in lions’ head 
The four ‘“‘cabriole’’ legs are well carved in acanthus leaf design and the feet are splendid specimens 
of the animal's claw and ball, the hair being boldly worked out. An underbracing joins the four leg 


A bird’s head is carved at either end of the top rail and at the center are 
turned and end in Spanish feet. Th X 


of birds with beaks together The legs ars 
represents an early change toward a lighter form 
of the period of William and t 


the Western peoples appear to have 
awakened to the value of beautiful fur- 
niture, and artists were encouraged to 
spend their best talents on things of im- 
mediate use. The impulse given by such 
art awakenings continued for centuries; 
but gradually, with the desire to obtain 
novel forms, beauty degenerated into the 
fantastic and eras of bad taste set in, the 
fashion being set by people of inferior 
taste. For example, the short era of 
the French Empire style, roused into 
existence by remains of early Egyptian 
furniture suddenly revealed to the 
world, produced very beautiful things 
in the hands of artists to whom the best 
products of the reigns of Louis XIV. 
and XV. were thoroughly known. But 


the second crop of the Empire style was 
so noisy that people turn from it with 


Mary, to which this 


two of the same kind 
underbracing 


of construction Th also found on the table 


chair belongs 


disgust. In Germany and England cer 
tain fatuous workmen seized on these 
Egyptian motifs and made the whole 
ridiculous. Especially in this 
connection [I remember one Georg 
smith, of London, “Uphglder E.rtraordi- 
nary to his Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales.” who published a work with 
colored illustrations setting forth what 
he had produced or, if encouraged, 
would produce in the way of bedsteads, 
sofas, dining tables, fauteuils, X-chairs, 
“tea-poys,” quartetto tables, escritoires, 
commodes and “chiffioners,” which for 
ugliness in proportions and outlines and 
for hideousness in the draperies and 
stuffs must be in order to be be- 
lieved. His is an extreme case, but it 
is merely a sample of a hundred others 
in which the tasteless designer has mer 
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cifully spared the world a publication of 


the nightmares he considered art. I sup- 
pose the poor man considered himself 


an “upholder” of the Empire style, then 
in the fashion 

fo understand the wide 
lv in furniture it is useful, of course, 
to pass some days in the Musee des Arts 
at Cluny and the Louvre, 
n the Victoria and Albert at South 
London. The smaller col 

Metropolitan, New York, 
should not be overlooked. [But more can 
he learned in a narrow field « ha 
vathering as the Tiffany Studios pro 
vil because there are many examples 
of the same style and period which dit 
fer one from another in comparatively 
It in Colo- 
furniture, 
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but strong in English and Dutch. The 
elizabethan, or “Gothic,” as the writers 
on furniture used to call everything 
made prior to 1600, the intro- 
duced by the brothers Adam, chairs and 
by Chippendale and Sheraton, 
Shearer and Hepplewhite and their fol 
lowers may be seen in this collection in 
great profusion. It is not a gathering 
f examples to instruct the cabinetmaker 
and the amateur; it mass of furni- 
ture selected, but f IT Hence 
the presence of many pieces nearly alike, 


styles 


tables 


a) 
is a 


well sale. 


instead of single typical pieces, as w: 
find it in museums where space is an 
object. 


This collection 1s founded on that of 


Mr. Thomas b. Clarke, one of the di- 
rectors of the Tiffany Studios, who 
made it long before he thought of con 





MAHOGANY SIDE CHAIR IN MAHOGANY CHAIR IN CHIP- WINDSOR SIDE CHAIR. 
CHIPPENDALE STYLE PENDALE STYLE (Last half eighteenth century.) 
(1760-1770.)! (About 1755.) 

This is a very beautiful example of a Chippendale Gothic which was so popular during the later 
years of the Chippendale influence. Every detail is beautifully executed. The splat is well cut out 
Gothic designs, suggestive of church windows. There is a slight carving at the ends of the 

rail, and the surfaces of the stiles and legs are cut away in frets of Gothic design. 

This chair represents the pure type of the Chippendale ribbon-back chair fully worked out in 
every detail and the perfection of that design. The top rail is composed of rococo scrolls, beautifully 
carved. At the upper section of the splat are carved bow knots of ribbons, the streamers intertwining 
extend down the whole length of the splat. Below the bow knot is carved a cord and tassel. The 
plat extends on either side to the stiles of the back and no straight surfaces are left, all edges being 
carefully carved out in acanthus scrolls. The legs are ‘“‘cabriole,’’ terminating in French scroll feet 
and characteristic Chippendale cartouches and leaves are carved on the knees. The front rail of the 
chair is also carved in rococo designs, 

In this side chair the center of the splat is cut in a star within a sun-ring 
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necting himself with the firm, of which 
Mr. Louis C. Tiffany is the guiding 
spirit. Last year it was placed on ex- 
hibition for the first time. For this Mr. 
Luke Vincent Lockwood, amateur and 
collector, has made a catalogue, a folio 
of 480 pages, with many illustrations. 
One can follow here the influence of 
Flemish and Dutch cabinetmakers anid 
carvers on British furniture under the 
reigns of James I., Charles I. and II. 
and of William and Mary. Later comes 
the Classic revival and the influence of 
the fashions under Louis XV. and 
XVI.; nor are examples lacking which 
show the impression made by Chinese 
furniture in the eighteenth century. 
Some of the adaptations of Chinese to 





MAHOGANY ARM CHAIR IN 
SHERATON STYLE. 
(1790-1800. )3 


MAHOGANY ARM CHAIR IN 
HEPPLEWHITE DESIGN. 
(1785-1795. )? 


European ideas are by no means un- 
graceful, though it must be confessed 
that they suggest a hybrid, always. 
Chairs are here in great number, and 
their study is well worth while. It is 
remarkable how the examination of a 
gathering of this sort educates the eye 
for the proportions of chairback to seat, 
of legs to arms, of front rail to back 
rail. The study of the upright “splat” 
becomes a hobby. The composition of the 
foot as an indication of age; the shape 
of the back, its upright or transverse 
rails, as indications of the handiwork 
of special cabinetmakers of renown; the 
presence or absence of braces for the 
legs; all these are matters which, little 
by little, assume prominence as one 





MAHOGANY SIDE CHAIR IN 
TRANSITION STYLE. 
(1780-1790) .* 


'The back of this chair is in the general rectangular Sheraton shape. At the corners of the top 


rail are carved rosettes and at the center, pendant 
and, on the stiles, where the lower rail of the back 


flowers. The back is composed of lattice work 
joins the stiles and where the legs join the seat 


rail, are carved rosettes. The arms are in a graceful design and are supported by carved twisted 


columns. The legs are round, the front ones being 


reeded. An X underbracing strengthens the chair. 


*This very large Hepplewhite chair was probably intended to be used as a writing chair, holes 


in the arms indicating that there was an extension 
well executed urn with acanthus leaves at the top 


to spring out in front. The splat is carved in a 
and draperies extending from the center of the 


splat to the stiles. The legs are straight and terminate in spade feet and there is a curved under- 


bracing. 


®*This chair is in many respects similar to those found in the Sheraton school, but it bears a 
resemblance to the transition piece heretofore shown. The splat is composed of two pierced wheels, 
beautifully carved. On each side of the large wheel are carved pendant flowers and similar designs 
are carved at the center of the top rail. There is a slight acanthus leaf carving at either end of the 


top rail. The legs are round and fluted, and the rail of the chair seat is also fluted, and there 
rosettes carved above each leg and at the center. 


are 
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WALNUT 


VENEERED 
CHAIR IN DUTCH STYLE 


ARM MAHOGANY 
LATE 
(About 1725.)! (About 

’On the top rail are carved five medallions, 
tifully carved in relief with flowers and leaves, 
their supports are also carved in the leaf 
rope pattern. Below the point, where 
leaf The are ‘‘cabriole,”’ 


same 


designs legs 
The knees are carved in acanthus leaf designs. 
*Beautiful example of a late 
cially famous 
in his style 
swans raised on 
pattern, the front seat 
ending in griffin feet 
banners and fasces. 
®This very 
as the outline. 
leaf design and the edges of the splat 
legs are ‘‘cabriole,”’ 
carved in acanthus scrolls, 
acteristic of Chippendale. 


Sheraton 


his earlier and 
cornucopias. The blocks 
rail in the same 
and the knees are 


bet ween later pieces. 


design. 


handsome chair is made in the 


are well 


extending across the 


learns more of the styles and fashions 
in chairs. 

In truth, the chair appears to be one 
of the first pieces of furniture to engage 
the artistic sense in primitive times, for 
at such early epochs it was a symbol of 
superiority, more throne than chair. 
Unfortunately, the materials of which 
it was usually made have prevented the 
survival of wooden and leather and cane 
chairs, except in a few Egyptian cases; 
but we do get many ancient stone and 
marble seats, benches and armchairs, 
not only in Europe and Asia, but in 
America. Thus, elaborately but coarsely 
carved stone seats, with human and ani- 
mal heads, have been found recently in 
Ecuador, and the museum in Mexico 


ARM 
SHERATON 
1800. )? 
each containing 
and edged 
design. 
the arms join the side 
terminating 
design found often in chairs of this period although 


chair in 
It will be seen, by a comparison with other chairs what a radical change he had made 
The 
supporting 

The 
earved in 


same 
The central splat is finished in a Gothic effect 
worked out. At 
with well carved animal's claw and ball feet, and the knees are particularly well 
lower edge of 
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CHAIR IN 


STYLE 


MAHOGANY 


SIDE 
CHIPPENDALE 
(1750-1760.)° 


CHAIR 
STYLE. 


IN 


a spray of flowers 
with 


The 


The splat is beau- 
acanthus leaf scrolls. The arms and 
lower edge of the seat rail is cut in a 
rails, are carved rosettes with acanthus 
in the animal's claw and ball feet, this being a 
not so familiar as the bird's claw and ball feet. 
the Empire for which Sheraton 


style, was espe- 


supports for the arms are beautifully carved 
the arms are carved in a classic honeysuckle 
legs are ‘‘cabriole’’ in the Egyptian fashion, 
honeysuckle. The splat represents Roman armor, 
general design as that under discussion so far 
The top rail is well carved in an acanthus 
the center are pendant flowers. The 
the seat rail in a 


manner very char- 


City contains prehistoric carved stone 
chairs. 
In Ireland before the crusades we 


find a civilization of Western Europe 
surviving from the turmoil of the great 
racial wars from the fifth to the tenth 
centuries ; and in many respects this civ- 
ilization is curiously similar to that of 
central Asia. There is the round wicker- 
work house, surrounded by smaller 
structures, which recalls the circular hut 
and tent of Mongolian hordes But the 
various parts of a modern farmhouse, its 


parlor, dining-room, kitchen, upper 
rooms, garret, etc., are five separate 
buildings or more, each having its 


thatched roof and wattled walls sealed 
with clay and whitewashed. 
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COLONIAL AMERICAN HIGHBOY. 


Unusually good quality bonnet-top highboy, in 
curly maple. The cabinet construction of this piece 
is equal to that of any made in mahogany, the 
mouldings being exceptionally fine The hood top is 
of good proportions; the mouldings terminate at 
center with sun flowers. The top blind drawer is a 
very unusual feature. The front of this drawer is 
carved with a sunken shell from each side of which 
carved applied scrolls extend. The corners § are 
chamfered and fluted, adding greatly to the ap- 
pearance Four bold ball and claw feet support the 
whole; the hips of legs are carved in shells. Manu 
factured in this country about 1760. Three terminal 
torches are new 


\ccording to the early romances and 
“historical” writings in Irish, the favor- 
ite shape for large assembly halls was 
circular, a fire being kindled in the cen- 
ter, and couches, permanent parts of the 
building, being ranged round in order 
of excellence. These couches, like simi- 
lar seats in the Orient, were large or 
small chairs to hold from one to three 
persons. They had their fronts, legs 
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and uprights carved, painted and often 
overlaid with bronze, silver or gold foil. 
Sometimes they had canopies over them 
perhaps not merely for pomp, as a sign 





ENGLISH WRITING CABINET, EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. 

A writing cabinet of exceedingly dark and rich 
grained mahogany, following the classic lines much 
in vogue at the beginning of the eighteenth ! 
tury. The broken arch pediment is of a bold scroll 


terminating with gilt rosettes; a delicate fret . 
tered with an eagle spans the opening formed by 
arch The cornice and frieze are in perfect propor 
tion; the doors, comprised of raised panel ire 
framed in two fluted and reeded pilasters, which 
are topped with gilt capitals th compartmel! 
shows exceptionally good cabinet work and d 
vided above with adjustable shelves and below with 
drawers and pigeon holes, be‘ween the pigeon hi 
are upright semi-secret drawer having reeded 
fronts. The lower portion is of bureau form, t! 
drop leaf resting on two drawers emphasize ! 
early date of the piece The interior of this 


is divided into pigeon holes and drawers centered 
with a compartment having a shell carved or } 
door and four secret upright drawers. The work 
manship and shaning of drawers is very unusual 
The bracket feet are of good form, relieved with a 
flat mould'ng. The handles are new, but copies of 


I 
the original Manufactured in England about 1740 
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of a chief or princess, but practically, in 
order to intercept any leakage of the 
thatch. A house built of pine boards 
might have cornices, lintels and door- 
posts of carved yew, a favorite wood 
also tor bedposts, buckets, churns, pitch- 
ers, dishes for meat and foodstuffs gen- 
erally. Also for tablets on which men 
wrote. Allusions to yew as a wood for 
such things are found in descriptions of 
royal and princely houses at Emania, 
Cruachan and other ancient centers of 
legend in Ireland. 

A poem in Gaelic in honor of Crede, 
a coquettish heiress who lived near the 
Paps of Anann in Kerry describes her 
house and household; it speaks of her 
chair as well as her couch, and also of 
beds with four posts sheathed in pre 
cious metals. Her suitor sings: 


Two doorposts of green I see, 

Nor is its door devoid of beauty; 

Of carved silver, long has it been re- 
nowned, 

Is the lintel that is over the door. 


Credé’s chair is on your right hand, 
The pleasantest of the pleasant it is; 
Over all a blaze of Alpine gold 


At the foot of her beautiful couch. 


A gorgeous couch in full array 
Stands directly above the chair; 
It was made by Tuilé in the East, 
Of yellow gold and precious stones. 


Four posts to every bed, 

Of gold and silver finely carved; 
A crystal gem between each post; 
They are not of unpleasant heads. 


In carrying our thoughts back to the 
Middle Ages, we must fix in our minds 
the extreme simplicity of the surround- 
ings of the highest placed. Palaces on 
the Continent and in Great Britain did 
not have furniture unless the train of 
king or grandee came and brought with 
it tables and benches, beds and bedding, 
coffers and kitchen utensils. The bare 
walls were hung with tapestries drawn 
from the iron-bound trunks furnished 
with iron rings to tie them securely to 
horse or rude cart. When the court 
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left, the castle or palace was quickly 
dismantled. Later on, when the king 
had used the commons to down the great 
feudal nobles and gathered to himself 
the income of the whole country, palaces 
and castles could be stocked with per- 
manent furniture. We have some ink- 
ling how it stood with small landowners. 

Irom old books of rank and caste 
preserved in Irish it is possible to gain 
some idea of the furniture of the houses 
of provincial kings, chiefs, rich farmers 
and artisans; for rank and title were 
supposed to require certain lands, cat- 
tle, houses and furniture which are enu- 
merated. Moreover, specific fines in 
cattle, etc., are mentioned to be levied for 
the mutilation or complete destruction of 
these objects within the house proper. 
From these it appears that doors and 
couch fronts were carved, even on small 
farms, while the higher ranks had 
couches carved on all sides and orna- 
mented with figures of birds in metals. 
In addition to these couch bedsteads, 
which in Oriental fashion must have 
been used as seats by day and beds by 
night, there were stools and benches for 
servants and retainers. The beginning of 
the feudal epoch, with its rise of the 
romance of chivalry, is perhaps shown 
in the grianan or sun parlor over the 
door, which provided a room for a little 
privacy where the lady of the house 
could hold herself aloof from the daily 
life of family and servants. It certainly 
marks the spread into Ireland of the use 
of glass for windows in place of skins; 
for the grianan of Bricziu of the Poison 
Tongue has glass windows that look 
into the great house and also outward. 
It is a wing, balcony or addition to the 
house raised above the ground, whence 
one can see into the main building and 
out on the landscape like a glassed-in 
upper porch. 

Ireland seems to have had some fame 
on the Continent for its wood used in 
furniture. In the records of outlays for 
coffers, bahuts and other pieces of cabi- 
net work during the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth centuries, ordered by the kings 
and royal princes of France, there is 
much mention of a bois d’Irlande; but 
whether this was what we call English 
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oak or boxwood or yew does not ap- 
pear, for all these objects, so carefully 
noted in the old account books, have dis- 
appeared. That change of fashion which 
made lrenchmen disdain for centuries 
the architecture the world has 
produced and cast upon it the stigma of 
(sothic caused them also to be ashamed 
of the old furniture of their churches, 
palaces and castles. It was cast out and 


succumbed to vandalism and ne 


greatest 


soon 
elect. 

If we regard the development of 
household furniture historically we may 
perceive a to-and-fro movement between 
color and form. After color has had its 
sought for; when form 
runs into the eccentric and bizarre there 
is a return to larly European 
furniture of an artistic sort is largely 


dav, form is 


color 


represented by coffers and marriage 
chests to contain the few but costly gar 
ments, boxes which were so built that 


they could be carried by sumpter horses 
or mules and placed in the houses, which 
were generally made of wood. In case 
of fire these coffers night be speedily 
removed. Phey 
in outline. 
through 
modest 


were Of oak, heavy 
Phe obtained preciousness 

painting, gilding and 

carving. \rmehairs and 


some 


fold- 


ing stools were much less decorated. 
From the early [Irish literature just men- 
tioned, that which runs from the tenth 


to fourteenth centuries, we get some idea 
of the household objects common to the 
rest of Europe before the Crusades. 
Among them are mounted cows’ horns 
and carved out of yew, box- 
wood and holly for drinking ale, mead 
and milk, ornamented bags of leather, 
bronze caldrons built of riveted 
of metal, and boxes of silver for holding 
precious objects of personal decoration 
or Christian missals—to which last the 
most extraordinary superstitions  at- 
tached—and_ state couches encrusted 
with bronze fronts where they were ex- 
posed to the heat of the central fire in 
the chimneyless round houses. 
Household furniture naturally occu- 
pied a very small part of the atten- 
tion of the two kinds of literary men 
whose verses and prose tales have sur- 
vived, namely, the bards or files who 


beakers 


sheets 


Ss 
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chanted deeds of war or recited magical 
or satirical incantations, and the monks 
who have left legends of saints deeply 


tinged with the old pagan myths. 
Neither cleric nor layman cared for 
family life, being occupied almost ex- 


clusively with military affairs or the 
deeds of a parcel of saints to whom 
their biographers attribute deeds of un- 
common ruthlessness and ferocity. Evi- 
dently, in the ages between Roman rule 
and the crusades, there was little room 
in Europe for the development of com- 
forts and the household arts. 
Nevertheless, from descriptions in the 
old prose tales and ballads we perceive 
that while modern comforts were lack- 
ing certain objects of importance, such 


as weapons, hair ornaments and other 
personal jewelry for men, drinking 
goblets and couches or thrones were 


carried to a very high degree of splen- 
dor, and we meet the objection that 
those descriptions were vain imagina- 
tions of the poets by pointing to the par- 
allel in Oriental life and to remains of 
these old splendors preserved in mu- 
seums. The gold room in the Dublin 
Museum and the galleries for bronze ob- 
jects in that of Copenhagen, containing 
finds in two of the outlying parts of 
Europe less subject than other portions 
to devastation by war, will give an idea 
of the general state of artistic culture 
before the crusades, even if the objects 
that we usually include in the word 
“furniture” be few and mostly of the 
p¢ table sort. 

In countries where wardrobes and 
bureaus and commodes and what-nots 
were represented by holes in the wall, 
where the bedstead was often an alcove 
and where only rich men had arrange- 
ments to permit the smoke to escape 
from the dwelling, there could be small 
demand on the services of master car- 
penters, master smiths and the early 
artisans of merit to carry out works of 
craft for lay households. But the clergy, 
having cleverly emancipated itself from 
the obligations of military service, of 
paying taxes, of raising families and 
other things which retard the ordinary 
man and use up his strength and means, 
acquired great wealth and soon outshone 
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princes in comforts and luxuries. As 
we see it in the church at the opening 
of the Gothic period, which coincides 
with that of the crusades, a period of 
abnormal activity of brain and of in- 
crease in taste, the great bulk of the art 
shown in objects of use belongs to the 
sacred edifice or the dwellings of 
churchmen. It was only after most of 
the available wealth of the country had 
been fixed in cathedral and chapel, 
monastery and nunnery, and the best 
farms had been set aside to support the 
sterile portion of the community, that 
members of the laity had a chance to 
develop the arts and crafts for their own 
household. After a while the inevitable 
reaction set in and burgesses without 
so much as a title were even more sump- 
tuously housed than minor nobles or 
prelates of a haughty vein. This was 
particularly common in parts of Europe 
favored by commerce like Venice, Bel- 
gium and the Baltic islands. 

If we see the early painters on canvas 
in Western Europe coming up from 
painters of images of wood and stone, 
learning the use of the brush from the 
treatment in color of carving, as we see 
in the rétables and figurines for early 
altarpieces, we can scarcely be surprised 
at a liberal use of colors for domestic 
furniture. Some of the oldest pieces 
retain more or less of color and gilding. 
At the same time we see that furniture 
became more and more notable for form, 
and under the influence especially of 
Gothic architecture tended always to 
become more architectural in design. 
Painting of furniture waned under this 
larger view of a harmony between the 
objects within and the building for 
which they were intended. This archi- 
tectural view of furniture continued un- 
der the Renaissance; then color reas- 
serted itself in the shape of inlays of 
ivory and ebony, and decorative bronzes 
applied to the wood. 

Roughly speaking, we may consider 
the Byzantine art, as expressed by its 
mosaics, the art of an epoch devoted to 
color, while the Romanesque shows a 
leaning to form, as does also earlier 
Gothic architecture. Soon, however, we 
see in the later Gothic a sacrifice of pure 


form for color, as, for example, little 
Saint Maclou in Rouen. When we 
come to the centuries famous for varied 
and artistic domestic furniture, viz., the 
sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth— 
centuries during which neither Church 
nor court had a monopoly, but while the 
court generally led the fashions the peo- 
ple in general rose more and more to 
wealth and assumed the luxuries of the 
privileged classes—domestic life becomes 
so complex that we feel that modern 
times have arrived. It is hard to realize 
what life must have been in winter, for 
example, when, with few exceptions, 
people had to exist higgledy-piggledy 
in cabins of one room in the country, or 
in small castles and town houses amid 
surroundings of the most primitive, un- 
hygienic kind. Compared with such con- 
ditions the monastery and nunnery may 
well have presented to lazy men and 
women, more or less concerned with 
their own souls, a rather comfortable 
abode, and it was not without reason 
that a convent should demand from 
those who entered its ranks either a 
sum down or the certainty of services of 
some value to the religious community. 
Princes of France and Belgium not only 
encouraged painters and sculptors, but 
furniture makers, potters, weavers of 
tapestry and cloth, ivory carvers and 
goldsmiths, as well as the makers of 
armor and weapons. Prelates and rich 
abbots followed suit, so that there was 
rivalry between lay and clerical nobility 
as to which should exhibit the greater 
sumptuousness and taste. Though the 
common people suffered, art bloomed— 
now up, now down, now rising to ex- 
quisite forms and then flattening out into 
absurdities which still amuse and_ in- 
terest us in their surviving fragments. 
We see the changes of fashion espe- 
cially in chairs, a form of luxury in the 
Orient reserved to chiefs and grandees, 
as it was in the West until the crusades. 
There is the greatest difference between 
the chairs of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. Under the French Lewises 
for nearly two centuries fashions ever 
changed, until the Revolution broke 
with all the old traditions and cleared 
the ground for a violent reversion to 
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extreme antiquity under Napoleon. This 
had a very brief existence in France, but 
did not fail to spread to other countries, 
not excluding America and Asia, so that 
those purists who despise the Empire 
style and seek to minimize its influence 
do so in the face of patent facts. To 
the present day large quantities of fur- 
niture in the Empire style are called for 
in all parts of the world. Indeed, there 
are collectors who make a specialty of 
this revival of one of the domestic styles 
that existed before the dawn of history. 

Whatever we may think of modern 
European imitations of antique Egyp- 
tian furniture, it must be acknowledged 
that the Egyptians carried comforts to 
the point of luxury. They seem to have 
given Asia and Europe the fashion of 
war chariots at an early epoch. Recent 
discoveries in Crete make it probable 
that the very modern arrangements of a 
king’s palace found at Knossos and 
Phaistos—drains, bathrooms, many su- 
perimposed gala stairways, 
open-air theatre for bull-baiting and cir- 
cus performances—warrant us in the 
belief that this early island civilization, 
far earlier than the dates possible to 
Greek culture, was due to Egyptian ex- 
ample. And the discovery in Egypt of 
wall paintings and pieces of miniature 
or toy furniture of baked clay, not to 
speak of the actual pieces fortunately 
saved from destruction in the dry soil 
of ancient tombs, reveals the fact that 
from very early epochs the Egyptians 
used beds, armchairs and stools of a 
great many forms, chests or cabinets for 
keeping valuables and a_ variety of 
tables. Their houses were often two or 
three stories high, had elaborate doors 
and latticed windows, and must have 
had adjacent flower and fruit gardens, 
such as we find at a much later epoch 
in Syria, Persia and the southern edge 
of Europe. The glimpses we get of do- 
mestic life in Egypt and Crete, several 
thousand years before Christ, astonish 
us by their modern touches in dress, 
amusements and furniture. So that it is 
not so very surprising that styles of 
furniture of this remote epoch should 
meet perfectly modern requirements. 
Only one feels that as it is with the 
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architecture of Egypt, so with the fur- 
niture: neither belongs to our climate 
or really suits us. London, Munich and, 
till lately, New York have seen these 
attempts to copy buildings of the ancient 
Egyptians. They are grotesque. 

But very naturally we are more con- 
cerned with furniture that can be placed 
in our own houses. If we have one 
good piece of the Dutch period, say a 
Dutch kas with flaring top, or a fine 
Chippendale chair, or a delicate table in 
mahogany by Sheraton, or a sumptuous 
cabinet by Boule, we can use this piece 
as the center round which to furnish 
a room, not necessarily in strict accord 
with the period, but in such a way that 
harmony results, even if the other pieces 
are not exactly by the same maker. The 
Metropolitan has some tables and chairs 
from this Clarke Collection which are 
worth examining, as may be seen from 
the illustrations. One should remember, 
however, that while in these cases form 
is the prime quality, color is also impor- 
tant. The color and grain of the wood, 
which the illustration does not repro- 
duce, are only second to the shape in 
the pleasure one gets from them. 


Furniture of this seventeenth and 
eighteenth century in England and 
America has its own stamp upon it. 


Collectors on the continent of Europe 
are eager to get examples, and in Ger- 
many one finds that English furniture 
of this period has been imitated in mod- 
ern times with adaptations to more 
modern needs. British workmen have 
devised new ideas for sideboards, and 
the common sense of Colonial America 
has invented the rocking chair and other 
Yankee notions. But when one studies 
the much-prized British furniture one 
finds it following two main sources 
of inspiration—the Netherlands and 
France. After the Elizabethan, which 
is marked by a style that is Flemish, 
comes a Carolean epoch, followed close- 
ly by that of William of Orange, which 
are Dutch, so that most of the furniture 
in the seventeenth century produced for 
the nobility and rich traders had work 
by Holland masters for its antecedents. 
Indeed, just as Dutch, Flemish and, oc- 
casionally, Rhenish masters of painting 











supplied the British demand for por- 
traits and pictures, so the same section 
of Europe supplied cabinetmakers, en- 
gravers of mortuary brasses, goldsmiths, 
etc. With the increasing power and 
political weight of the French Lewises, 
however, fashion leaned during the next 
century toward French furniture. The 
greatest names in British cabinetmaking 
are those who, copying the more grace- 
ful and sumptuous ideas of the Louis 
XV. period, adapted them to the cooler 
taste of the British. Take Hepplewhite, 
for example, who refined the forms un 
til they appear almost alarmingly weak, 
his tables having very thin straight un 
braced legs that look too fragile for 
“common nature’s daily food.” — His 
chairs appear proper only to ladies who 
physically are of the lightest. The backs 
of his chairs, delightfully sketched in 
heart or shield shape by the use of deli- 
cate woods, are scarcely capable of sus- 
taining Dr. Johnson or any other person 
who might be fit to “laugh and roll in 
Rabelais’ easy chair.” Neatly clad, mod- 
ish dames and male lightweights are the 
only persons who can use Hepplewhite 
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chairs with safety. The Adam brothers, 
architects who studied in Italy, brought 
into furniture a refined taste. One of 
the illustrations is after a sideboard of 
their period, which shows the impress 
of their example on interior decoration. 
The comfortable and practical wooden 
chair of the simple design called the 
Windsor reverts occasionally in the out- 
line of its central splat to wheel forms 
which are prehistoric, for we find them in 
the heads of pins of the bronze age. The 
grandfather's clock is also a product of 
the eighteenth century, though we often 
are disposed to give it much greater 
antiquity than it can boast. Corner cup 
boards and knee-hole bookcases of ma- 
hogany are rarely more than a hundred 
vears old. In a New York = collee- 
tion there is an oak table with a clever 
arrangement for lengthening at both 
ends by means of concealed extensions 
which bears evidence of real antiquity, 
not only in the wear shown by the foot 
rails that unite its massive legs, but by 
the marks of knives on its top. Sueh 
furniture belongs to the days of Shakes- 
peare and good Queen Bess. 
Charles de Kay. 





OAK STANDING BUFFET OF ABOUT 1625. 
Standing-buffets differed from the court cupboards in that the latter were seldom under 5 feet in 
height and the lower portion was nearly always enclosed by two doors. The top portion of this piece 


is supported by two figures of women treated a 


caryatides; this feature is repeated in the lower 


portion. The cupboard is of triangular form, having three panels, the center one opening as a door 

















General Contracts Versus Individual 
Contracts 


The 


very thoughtful article by Mr. 
Geo. C. Nimmons in the January num- 
her of the Architectural Record is but 
one of many indications pointing to a 
very general disposition to question the 
economy and efficiency of current meth- 
ods of management and of letting con- 
tracts in the building trades. 

So tar, however, | think no practical 
suggestion has been made of anything 
better, at least in the way of general 
methods. As to a complete abolish- 
ment of competitive tenders, | think dis- 
cussion is altogether an idle one. As 
long as men are willing to estimate and 
offer proposals in competition, this com- 
petitive feature will surely exist. And 
what is more, 1f properly managed and 
safeguarded, that feature would seem 
both satisfactory and unavoidable. The 
competitive system certainly has been 
productive of a great) many re- 
forms and economies in the building 
trades by putting a premium on ef- 
ficient management and improved meth- 
ods in manufacturing and handling labor 
and materials, and, as a general prop- 
osition, work by the day is not as cheap 
as work by contract. 

On the other hand, with better meth- 
ods of management, giving more atten- 
tion to details, certain improvements 
might be made in the manner of invit- 
ing tenders, very materially reducing the 
waste of labor now imposed on = con- 
tractors. 


THE GENERAL SITUATION, 


As building construction was for- 
merly carried on, each set of mechanics 
took hold when the building seemed 
ready for their particular work, under 
the management of the architect, and 
speed of construction was not required, 
as a rule. But, nowadays, a building is 


expected to be finished in a certain space 
of time, at a cost not to exceed a certain 
limit, and the building must be equipped 
for its uses with a great many conveni- 
ences and appliances formerly unknown 


and unheard of. The popular idea to 
the contrary notwithstanding the gen- 
eral standard of work is now much 
higher than formerly, requiring a much 
closer supervision and expert guidance, 
and constructions and appliances have 
become complicated to such an extent as 
to make an old-time building plan com- 
pare to a modern one much as the draw- 
ing of an old-fashioned horse-power 
threshing machine would to a modern 
newspaper printing press. 


THE PROBLEM. 


A building is in course of construc- 
tion, a number of mechanics of different 
trades are at work shaping and setting 
materials which have been prepared, 
more or less, in different shops, often 
hundreds of miles away, all sets of me- 
chanics and all shops being provided 
with scale drawings, full size details and 
specifications, all being subject to shop 
and field superintendence and accept- 
ance or rejection as to materials and 
workmanship by the architect or who- 
ever may have been vested with that au- 
thority. When we stop to consider the 
fact that the number of individual con- 
tractors and purveyors of materials of a 
building of no uncommon size, usually 
run into the scores, then some idea may 
be gathered as to the magnitude of the 
task. 

Add to this the fact that New York 
possesses the world’s greatest market 
for building materials, every race and 
every clime seeking in it an outlet for 
its products, and we realize at once 
the importance of expert selection and 
skillful purchasing of materials of every 


kind. 


NEED OF ORGANIZED MANAGEMENT. 


In order to solve the problem de- 
scribed there is need of complete and 
efficient organized management. On the 
other hand, the building trades of New 
York facilities of such excel- 
lence and magnitude as to render the 


possess 
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task of organized management of build- 
ing construction much simpler and 
sasier than would appear possible at first 
sight. 

The individual organizations existing 
for doing any kind of work, from ex- 
cavating, caisson and foundation work 
the finest of decorative work are so nu- 
merous and the army of men engaged in 
the building trades is so enormous as to 
far out strip anything of its kind ever 
dreamed of anywhere, and it is led by 
engineers, experts and men of business 
who stand as high in their professions 
and in the community as those of any 
other branch of business. 

This points to a system of individ- 
ual contracts, upon competition or with- 
out, as feasible and economical, dividing 
the work so as to entirely avoid sublet- 
ting, and as, in the building trades, the 
recognized terms are cash each month, 
leaving only the expected profit for the 
last payment, and as, in any event, the 
individual contractors must find the 
money for carrying on the work, no 
financial organization is needed to speak 
of. 

The management needed, therefore, 
consists of the following units: 

1. A draughting office for laying out, 
setting and anchoring plans, working 
and shop outlays, for doing measuring 
and checking, taking off quantities and 
doing quantity surveying generally, list- 
ing orders for the material yards, mills, 
shops, etc., estimating and generally all 
technical work in connection with the 
execution of work, including also gen- 
eral superintendence and checking the 
work of the foremen or superintendents 
in the shops and on the works and fur- 
nishing data for certification of pay- 
ments. 

2. A general business office for book- 
ing all contracts and orders, inviting 
tenders, certifying payments, attending 
to correspondence, payrolls, time sheets, 
etc. 


THE NATURAL ARRANGEMENT. 


The natural historic and logical ar- 
rangement would seem, at least for 
buildings of average size, to suggest 
leaving the entire management with the 
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architect, making him solely responsi- 
ble to the owner for results. 

This would be easy of accomplish- 
ment by so extending the staffs of archi- 
tects’ offices as to include the necessary 
office forces for managing the individual 
contracts. As a matter of economy in- 
dividual firms organized permanently for 
any special kind of work and possessing 
the experience and facilities accumulated 
from year to year certainly must be as- 
sumed to work more cheaply and better 
than gangs of men picked up for the 
occasion. 

I believe this is also the safest method 
because the owner is dealing direct with 
the individual contractor in each case. 
I believe it is the quickest and most di 
rect because it is a single-headed man- 
agement. 

I believe it is the only one by which 
the owner can be sure, in all cases, to 
obtain the terms of a cash purchase for 
his cash. 

I further believe it is, in the last ana- 
lysis, the only system in line with gen- 
eral experience and policy for this rea- 
son, that the management of contracts 
on behalf of an owner is a fiduciary act 
of a professional nature. For that rea- 
son the pr tection of professional stand- 
ards, professional penalties, professional 
conscience and honor should be thrown 
around it. 

This is not a question of honesty or 
whether architects are more or less hon- 
orable in their dealings than contractors. 
It is purely a question of method and of 
contract. A contractor as a man of busi- 
ness may accept and even demand dis- 
counts and “rake-offs” which an archi- 
tect cannot retain. 

In the case of a lump sum contract 
the contractor may, if he chooses, sublet 
to an inferior set of sub-contractors and 
pocket the difference. It is his legal 
right to do so. 

In the case of an arrangement of cost 
and a profit he may add the trade dis- 
counts and rake offs to that profit with- 
out the owner’s knowledge and without 
loss of standing. Now, a contract in 
which one contracting party is thus at 
the other party’s mercy is surely not a 
fair contract. 
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COST OF MANAGEMENT. 

As a rough figure, it may be said that 
the usual ten per cent. now paid to gen- 
eral contractors, probably represents a 
lair average on work of average size, 
but it varies very largely. Probably 
most of our work, so far, has suffered 
from lack of organized management, 
lack of complete shop details and ample 
shop and field superintendence. 

It will pay in buildings of any consid- 
erable size to have a complete manage- 
ment and I believe it would stop much 
waste now unavoidable, an item which 
alone might pay for the management, 
and in cases certainly would. 

The practice of subletting is due to 
lack of management at the fountain 
head, and certainly has proven both ex- 
pensive and troublesome. 

At an arbitration proceeding for cab- 
inet work in an uptown hotel, some parts 
of it were found to have been sublet six 
deep and to carry a profit of 60 to 70 per 
cent., and subletting, three, four and five 
deep is of the most common occurrence 
and means, of course, accumulated 
pre fits. 

I said subletting was due to lack 
management at the fountain head_ be- 
cause this makes it necessary to reduce 
the number of subcontractors to be man- 
aged, which again practically divides the 
work into a certain number of minor 
general contracts. It must be evident, at 
a glance, that in this respect also very 
real and important benefits can be de- 
rived from a management equipped for 
dealing directly with every individual 
manufacturer or contractor doing work 
with his own men in any special line. 
There is, of course, a limit to this, as 
every manufacturer must purchase some 
parts of his work from other manufac- 
turers. However, there certainly would 
be a decided saving in cost on this head 
also, and, what is more important still, 
a management dealing with all shops 
direct, promptly furnishing them with 
working outlays and looking after the 
work, would in itself be conducive to 
economy, efficiency and speed without 
regard to the saving of accumulated 
profits referred to. That the manage- 
ment must avoid the fault of being too 


costly and cumbersome for its purpose, 

goes without saying. The aim must al- 

ways be the simplest and cheapest man- 

agement capable of yielding results. 

POSITION OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF ARCHITECTS. 

The position of the Institute on this 
question is somewhat peculiar. Starting 
from the fundamental assumption that 
its members are acting in a purely con- 
sulting capacity, it would appear that 
so far the management of building con- 
struction has not formed a theme for 
discussion at any of the annual conven- 
tions. 

The policy of most prominent archi- 
tects, however, seems to have been in fa- 
vor of doing work by general contract. 
The only important exception I have 
been able to find refers to the annual 
convention at Washington, D. C., in 
1906, when a committee report strongly 
condemnatory of the system of General 
Contracts was adopted—however, with- 
out suggesting any substitute for the 
method condemned. 

At the Chicago convention last No- 
vember the question was not touched 
upon. 

Many of us had hoped that the Insti- 
tute would thresh out the matter, and 
regretted the action taken at Washing- 
ton because it condemned the only meth- 
od generally practiced without suggest- 
ing anything better. At the same sime 
the conventions of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects consisting, as they do, 
of delegates from all parts of the coun- 
try with rather varied interests and 
working under different conditions are 
greatly hampered in dealing with such a 
subject, and it is probably no more than 
fair to treat the subject as one yet to be 
taken up for discussion in spite of the 
Washington resolution. It is also fair to 
add that there exists no rule of the In- 
stitute which would stand in the way of 
managing work executed by individual 
contracts. That the Washington resolu- 
tion was otherwise justifiable in every 
way, I think few will question. 


PRESENT METHODS. 


Essentially there are really but two 
developed methods of organized man- 
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agement of building construction in ex- 
istence, namely : 

1. The method described in the first 
part of this paper as the Method of In- 
dividual Contracts, being the — historic 
one and still in use in parts of Europe, 
and, on this side of the Atlantic, by a 
few architects and most of the Building 
Operators, who sometimes are architects 
thenyselves, sometimes purchase plans 
and do their own managing. 

2. The Method of General Contracts 
with which the Construction Company is 
so nearly alike that one and the same 
firm frequently operates in both capac- 
ities, 

The method of General Contract has 
now been in use for perhaps 50 vears 
or more and has, therefore, received a 
thorough test, 

At the end of that period it stands 
condemned by the American Institute of 
Architects, a tribunal the competence and 
character of which surely no one will 
question. It is also condemned no less 
severely by individual contractors who 
have executed the sub-contracts under 
the general contractors, and who lately, 
in cases, have carried their disapproval 
to the length of organized opposition, 
mainly, as seems to be generally under- 
stood, on account of complaints as to 
promptness of transmitting payments 
received from owners for sub-contrac- 
tors’ work, and on account of alleged 
unfair methods of competition. It is 
generally assumed that such practices 
have been only too common and _ that 
owners have suffered through the fact 
that, through the operation of general 
contracts, the credit of a contractor, 
sometimes none too good, has been vir- 
tually substituted for the owner’s cash, 
or, in a word, the owner paid the cash 
but received the terms of “slow pay” 
by ordering through the general con- 
tractor. 

We quote the following from the re- 
port of the Fortieth Annual Convention 
of the A. I. A.: 

“This setting up of the general con- 
tractor has resulted in the great build- 
ing corporations of the present time. 
They have been able to force the sub- 
contractors to a lower price, conse- 


quently, they have introduced a lower 
grade of work, and have succeeded in 
keeping the architects at arm’s length 
from the man who does the work. 

“And whereas the former sub-con- 
tractors were of considerable —impor- 
tance they are now crowded out, their 
output is modified, the standard of their 
work is lowered by price competition, 
pride of workmanship must give place 
to a commercial fight for existence, and 
they are reduced to a condition of de- 
spair. They must employ cheaper la- 
bor, so they fight with the unions upon 
issues which they could otherwise easily 
adjust. Sympathetic strikes occur all 
along the line where strikes might be 
confined to one particular trade and the 
whole matter grows more complex and 
difficult as we proceed. 

“We see no reason for supporting a 
system which is uneconomical, which is 
disastrous to our business interests, de- 
structive to our professional relations 
with our clients, and absolutely damn- 
ing to our art.” 

The chief objections to the system of 
general contract, viewed as a method, 
are as follows: 

1. On legal grounds: Undue power 
acquired by the contractor to injure the 
owner's credit. In the event of the 
financial embarrassment or death of the 
general contractor or disagreements be- 
tween him and the owner or architect, 
the contractor controls the sub-con- 
tractors, who, however, possess lienable 
rights in the property, and through this 
fact acquire a power which might put 
the owner in a position of having to face 
the alternative of exactions or an assault 
on his credit by the filing of liens, and 
organized tie-ups of the operation. 

2. On account of loss of control on 
the part of the architect acting for the 
owner. 


In the case of individual contractors, 


a name stands for a certain quality and 
standard of dealings. The price and 
value of contractors’ work must there- 
fore vary according to the individual 
firms or sub-contractors whom the gen- 
eral contractor may see fit to employ. 
In choosing such, he is practically un- 
hampered and enjoys a freedom pro- 
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tected by law. Now, a system which 
enables one of the contracting parties 
to render to the other at his own pleas- 
ure, work inferior to that contracted for, 
or fails to provide easy and effective 
means for enforcing a contract for a cer 
tain definite quantity and quality of 
work, that surely is neither a good nor a 
safe system to adopt. 

Now, | do not say this is done, as a 
rule. There are, of course, as many men 
with consciences in general contracting, 
as in any other business. I say it can 
be done and it is done; the great lack of 
recognized standards of quality in mate 
rials and workmanship makes it exceed- 
ingly hard to enforce specifications by 
legal means and juries are supposed to 
stand uniformly on the contractor's side. 
By individual contracts, however, the 
owner is able to weigh the difference in 
price against the difference in quality 
and make a choice accordingly. 

3. On account of the implied dual na 
ture of management. 

The architect representing the owner 
and the contractor, on a business ven- 
ture, are managing the building con- 
struction, or rather the contractor is 
managing it, subject to the approval of 
the architect, who is also to interpret 
plans and specifications and decide in 
constructive emergencies. 

In cases of mistake, misunderstand- 
ings, accidents and any of the varied 
“troubles” of which building construc- 
tion, at least under present conditions, 
seems to be rather prolific, the routine is 
from the foreman to the sub-contractor, 
to the general contractor, to the archi 
tect, and back through the same course 
reversed. In the meanwhile, water is 
running through the Danube. The dual 
management cannot appeal to anyone as 
productive of speed, economy, good 
work, or smooth running and even 
where it works fairly well, a better sys- 
tem should work better. 

To these three points I might add a 
fourth, and no unimportant one at that 
—that of the relation to the labor unions. 
General contractors and construction 
companies are big targets, and all the 
disturbances of late years have centered 
mainly around them. Yet it is generally 


understood that they, as a rule, have to 
be extra lenient and = generous, for 
which, if true, the owner pays as a mat- 
ter ot course. 

At any rate, the individual contractor 
certainly is in a far better position to 
deal with them, and, | think, really does 
get along with less friction and trouble. 

finally, as a general thing, | do not 
believe any system will appeal to all men 
and all circumstances. Personal rela- 
tions play a part, and almost every case 
is in a measure a different one. 

However, what I am mainly contend- 
ing for is the importance of ample and 
well-organized management by compe- 
tent men. The ideal management being 
that headed by the man who invents the 
plan, and, therefore, should know _ all 
governing conditions best. But in any 
event, a complete management, a single- 
headed management and one working 
on professional lines. 

| have omitted the question of esti- 
mates and of keeping within the same, 
as they apply to all methods alike, with 
this difference in favor of an organiza- 
tion headed by the architect, that reli- 
able preliminary estimates would then 
become a real possibility. There will, of 
course, always exist gambling on re- 
sults, charges and fees contingent upon 
keeping within certain limits, ete., but 
owners should bear in mind that, in such 
cases, the other side frequently is in a 
position to “play with loaded dice,” or 
“betting on a certainty.” 

Finally, a last word on another phase 
of subletting. If, in the building trades, 
as elsewhere, a name stands for quality, 
no contract is definite which does not, in 
addition to specifications and drawings, 
specify the contractor. 

In general letting of competitive eon- 
tracts such a thing is practically impos- 
sible, and it is undoubtedly true that, as 
a general thing, good workmanship and 
good individual contractors suffer un- 
der the general contracting system, al- 
though some general contractors con- 
tend for prices which enables them to 
employ the best, just as some maintain 
very excellent organizations and do the 
best kind of work. 

The general contractor, when his con- 
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tract has been signed, may do the work 
as he chooses by any method or sub- 
contractor he may select, no matter what 
the contract or specifications may sav 
on that point. I understand the Court 
of Appeals has passed on this point. 
There lies in this, of course, a temp- 
tation to some and a loophole for those 
who have bid too low. However, indi- 
vidual contractors also practice sublet 
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ting as a general contracting proposi- 
tion in their particular lines. This is 
most objectionable when firms of stand- 
ing do so as a means of exploiting their 
names. 

It constitutes, of course, a gross 
breach of faith on the part of such firms 
to charge at the rate of their own make 
and deliver an article of inferior make. 


Arne Delhi. 


View north along Madison avenue from the New Weston Hotel at 49th street, with the Lady 
Chapel of St. Patrick’s Cathedral in the foreground. Three of New York's famous hotels appear 


grouped beyond the chapel; on the left the 
the two the white shaft of the Plaza. 


Gotham, on the right the St. Regis, and between 

















Compressions of New York 


Sketches by 


To a friend who 
watched the making 
of many of these 
sketches is to be 
credited their rather 
ingenious _ title. It 
fits. The drawings 


are both incidental 
and accidental, as on 
the one hand _ they 
are but interruptions in the pursuit of 
other tasks; on the other, pictorial im- 
pression, born of a Sunday curiosity, 
from some office window, resting-place 
or high structure. They are drawn 
without a purpose other than to put on 
paper something that satisfies the eye— 
to make a hasty note of just that part 
of the passing architectural show the 
ordinary man sees about him while do- 
ing his work in the every-day ordinary 
way. They suggest neither the best nor 
the worst that the city offers as ma- 
terial for sketching; nor are they “typi- 
cal” of New York, except that, varied 
as they are, a certain bigness of action, 
apart from the subject themselves, some- 
where touches them all. Even in the 
headpiece, sketched from beneath the 
lonic columns of an o!d mansion on 
the North River, there appears through 
the peaceful, almost Virginian atmos- 
phere of the Colonial porch the penalty 
reward—of a New York _ back- 
ground. And of all sights hereabouts 
that appeal to the imagination a New 
York background would seem the most 
powerful. Often superb, always varied, 
though at times unpleasantly so, it pre- 
sents a skyline nowhere else believable. 
No one could possibly have viewed the 
“cliffs” of lower Manhattan from the 
East River or the bay on a misty morn- 
ing and wished the picture changed, or 
have crossed the Hudson at early win- 
ter twilight, when the sky was cold 
greenish-gray, without some inward re- 
sponse to the sight of those light-dotted 
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monuments to colossal enterprise. Crit- 
ics have often proclaimed the city less 
terrifying without its color. To this 
conviction one may find grounds for at 
least partial exception. If harmony in 
line or color is the result of either lack 
of imagination, of sheer repetition, or of 
careful thought and study, New York 
can lay no claim to harmony.  Fortu- 
nately, there exists a third circumstance 
of nature, universal and unalterable, so 
far as concerns ingenious man, that suc- 
ceeds in making a harmonious whole 
from conflicting parts. In the very 
vastness of such a view as that from 
the “Singerhorn,” the individual build- 
ing, or block of buildings, and therefore 
its individual color is lost. At that 
height no eve cares to separate the gild- 
ed cornice of the newest loft building 
from the rotting tin gutters of its two- 
story-and-a-half neighbors. The pluto- 
crat’s red motor car and the panhand- 
ler’s fruit-filled push-carts are one and 
the same. The city is a vast monotone, 
varying with the day; only the sky and 
water present a slightly different hue. 
It is the old experiment with the many- 
colored disk whose colors blend to one 
when the disk is spun. Of course there 
are. exceptions—a park, the tall white 
shafts of fifty-story rivals or the sealing- 
wax red of a new steel bridge pier; but 
these exceptions make the rule more 
apparent. Above all, there is the smoky 
haze’s healing influence that comes with 
the afternoon and like a blue wash sub- 
dues the picture with its “settle.” Of 
course this is not to be credited to the 
color scheme itself. It is only a reflec- 
tion and not a lame attempt at apology 
where none is necessary. Still it is a 
wise city that shows itself through a 
mist. But all this, however true, is a 
worn and threadbare theme and quite 
beyond the possibilities of the work at 
hand. Such sights are for the painter 
and his colors, and not for the pencil 
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or fountain-pen on improvised sketching 
pads. 

To return to “compressions,” obvi- 
ously what is most striking about the 


generous compositions of single struc- 
tures, often fall within a modest frame. 
Hence such pictures as those here pre: 
sented, seen on every hand by everyone, 
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View looking eastward into the chancel of the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, now build- 
ing. The great arch is one of four that will finally carry the tower over the crossing. The scaf- 
folding shown on the left carries the derrick booms, by means of which the other three arches 


will be built. 
city is the massing of its buildings. The are guiltless of all pretense. Collectively 
tremendous surfaces of light and shade, they receed from rather than pursue anv 
broken by some architectural treatment one idea. In fact, to say that they ad- 
on one or more street fagades, or the mit of no guidance whatsoever would be 
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more just. Individually they begin and limits. They are not presented for judg- 
end simple stories in themselves, with- ment. If they merit some interest the 
out claim beyond their all too evident purpose is well served. 
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View westward from inside the Cathedral apse, in the opposite direction from that of 
opposite page. Here the completed arch is shown against the sky, and the southwest pier (one of 
the four on each corner of the square crossing) appears in the distance beneath the arch. 

Through the scaffolding may be seen the inside stone facing of the chancel. 

The crypt, in which service is now teld, is directly beneath this chancel floor. 
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PLAN OF FIRST FLOOR—PHI DELTA THETA FRATERNITY HOUSE, WILLIAMS COLLEGE. 


Williamstown, Mass. Squires & Wynkoop, Architects, 
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NOTES @ COM MENTS 





The value of brick as 
THE a structural material 
and as a fire-resistant 


DECORATIVE 
has been amply demon- 
USE OF strated by its exten 
BRICK sive use in places 


where difficult and 

heavy construction is 
called for and by the excellent state of 
preservation of many brick buildings in 
taltimore and San Francisco after the recent 
disastrous fires. It would be difficult in fact 
to name a better structural and protective 
building material which presents, at the 
same time, so many advantages to the deco- 
rative artist. A people as old as the Assy- 
rians showed, in their architectural monu- 
ments, a fine appreciation of burnt clay 
blocks for structure as well as decoration. 
The mediaeval builders of Europe showed 
their predilection for the architectonic use 
of brick in their public buildings and 
churches, while the domestic architecture of 
the eighteenth century in England and the 
Low Countries made an extensive use of 
brick in a decorative way Nor are good ex- 
amples wanting of the artistic use of brick- 
work in American architecture. American 
buildings in which there is such a use of 
brick are, however, not as numerous as one 
might wish, nor is such use of brick as com- 
mon with us for structures of importance. 
Occasionally one does encounter a design 
which shows a noteworthy development of 
a brick theme. Let the reader ca!l to mind, 
for instance, St. Paul’s Chapel at Columbia 
University in New York among the eccle- 
siastical buildings or an older mercantile 
structure, the De Vinne Building, also in 
New York. How admirable, each in its class, 
is the effect here achieved by a compara- 
tively inexpensive material, an effect which 
could not be of greater architectural con- 
sequence if done in a more costly material. 
The same might be said of the building of 
the Phi Delta Theta Fraternity house at 
Williams College in Williamstown, Mass., 
which is illustrated herewith. 

The characteristics and limitations of brick 
are in this design recognized and respected, 
modeling and composition being subordi- 
nated to textural effect. As a_conse- 
quence, the projection of cornices and mould- 
ings is slight, while much attention is paid 


9 


to the decorative arrangement of the differ 
ent shapes and colors of brick and tile. The 
result is a building that is significant of its 
use, too dignified for a domestic dwelling or 
a social club. Although just finished, it does 
not look new. The materials are a rosy red 
brick, a_ slate roof, some limestone bands 
and colored tile. The color combinations are 
daring as is the brick design. Many of the 
club’s symbols have been executed in col- 
ored tile and inserted into the brickwork. 
The Swastika, emblem of mystery, shows 
between the first story windows surrounded 
by a brick pattern which is evidently sym- 
bolic. The window aprons each show a 
significant diamond design. Under the band 
of tile at the third story is a monogram in 
hammered iron. In the brick porch is a band 
of tile showing a grape pattern. There are, 
in fact, so many features in brick and tile 
that the danger is a loss of dignity, but all 
this has been done with such delicacy that 
the result is interesting, revealing possi- 
bilities in a material which is destined to be 
a consequential element in the American 
architecture of the future. 


The president of the 
AN powerful Civic League 
of St. Louis, in his an- 


INVITATION wis 
nual address, suggest- 
FROM ed that there be or- 
ST. LOUIS ganized one of the 


features of the celebra- 

tion of the one-hun- 
dredth anniversary of the incorporation of 
St. Louis as a town, a national City Plan 
Conference. His suggestion is that “the 
civic organizations of all the cities in 
America’ be invited to send representatives 
to the congress; and that there be con- 
sideration at the conference of “those prob- 
lems which relate particularly to a city’s 
physical growth, such as street plans and 
improvements, street transportation, the de- 
velopment of suburban areas, grouping of 
public buildings, extension of park and 
boulevard systems, and such other mu- 
nicipal questions as enter into the physical 
expansion of the average American city.” 
As his suggestion was not publicly made 
until it had been approved by the League’s 
executive committee, which had resolved to 
take definite steps to promote the suggested 
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meeting, as the anniversary does not occur 
until November, 1909; and as the Civic 
League of St. Louis has shown ability to do 
exceptionally well whatever it undertakes, 
it would appear that America is in a fair 
way to have a very interesting civic con- 
ference. 
A commission for a 
town planning report 
PLANS that was given in the 
FOR early summer by Cedar 
Rapids, Ia., is of in 
CEDAR RAPIDS ‘ ; 
terest as the first of 
its kind to be given by 
one of the new Com- 
mission-governments. For Cedar Rapids is 
now operating under what is called the Des 
Moines plan—a commission of five men, com 
prising the Mayor and the heads of the four 
main departments of municipal activity, 
elected at large and untrammelled by a coun- 
cil. The Cedar Rapids commissioners, who 
are said to be men of unusual ability— 
coupling high civic ideals with much of 
practical experience—had not been in office 
two months when they sent for Charles 
Mulford Robinson to make a report and 
comprehensive plan toward which they cou!d 
work in the city’s development. Mr. Robin- 
son’s report, which has just been submitted, 
considers changes in the street plan, park 
and parkway additions, and local improve- 
ments and additions. It proposes the ac 
quirement of one of the river islands, which 
is in the very heart of the town, its park 
ing and the location thereon of a new city 
hall and court house. A beautiful bridge of 
concrete arches already connects the island 
with either shore. 


The removal of the 

sidewalk encroachments 

WIDENING on Fifth Avenue, New 
FIFTH York, below the Park 

is from many points of 

AVENUE view an_ interesting 
piece of business. It 

is interesting that so 

many years of agitation and legal effort 
should have been a necessary precedent; 
the cause of the change, in the marvelous 
growth of traffic, is interesting; it is in- 
teresting that the encroachments’ should 
ever have become so many, substantial and 
costly; and the ingenuity to which builders 
and architects will have to go in effecting 
the removals is to be entertaining at least. 
Fifth Avenue is a hundred-foot thorough- 
fare, from property line to property line. 
As originally laid out, the roadway was 


made forty feet wide, and each sidewalk 
thirty feet, for it was believed that the 
avenue, becoming an overflow for the fine 
houses that could not crowd about Madison 
Square, these walks would be fashionable 
promenades, The predictions came true; 
but things did not stop happening as soon 
as the prophesies had been fulfilled. With 
amazing rapidity, business has flowed into 
the avenue, sending the fashionable folk 
with their dignified houses scampering be 
fore it; and business has filled the roadway 
so that it has become practically impos 
sible for vehicles that are in the middle 
lines to get to the curb, however much 
their occupants may wish to stop at shop, 


hotel, or club. And that is a serious thing 
for business. So, of course, the road had 
to be widened, and the walks—the theo- 
retical thirty foot walks—cut down. The 


thirty additional feet of roadway secured 
by adding fifteen feet on a side, will per- 
mit four more lines of vehicles—two going 
each way. 

It is worth noting that the rearrangement 
has become necessary at a time when the 
science of modern town and city building 
is laying its stress on narrow roadways and 
broad sidewalks. But the facts still favor 
the theory. If great Fifth Avenue’s enor 
mous stream of traffic is going to be com 
fortably cared for on a seventy foot road- 
way, why should littl Squepunk pave a 
full width of sixty to eighty feet between 
curbs—to the impoverishment of property 
Owners, to the creation of heavy mainten- 
ance charges, and to the serious menace to 
life of the fine trees? And yet little Sque 
punk does this, on streets that are two 
blocks long and that terminate in a hill 
side or at the ocean. Squepunk likes to be 
able to turn its automobile—for it has not 
time to go around the block, or to back it— 
and, especially, the flattery of the paving 
contractor has been as music in its ear. 
But poor, foolish, Squepunk! It is trying 
to be like papa by wearing clothes that are 
bigger even than his. No town ever looked 
busy, however, with wide empty streets. 


There has been an 
interesting contest in 
Rochester over a pro- 
MISGUIDED jecting sign ordinance 

MERCHANTS that may have its sug- 

gestion for other com- 

munities. The lighting 

company took into its 

employ from another city a man who had 
specialized on illuminated signs. He very 
properly, to earn his salt, went quietly 
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NOTES AND 


among the merchants and interested sev 
eral to the extent of allowing him to make 
elaborate signs for such advertisements. 
I‘luminated signs were already projecting 
over the Rochester sidewalks all sorts of 
distances without molestation; but when it 
came to making contracts for new. signs, 
that were to cost large sums of money, there 
Was naturally inquiry as to the ordinance. 
The discovery then was made that the pro- 
jection of illuminated signs more than two 
feet from a building was prohibited. Mayor 
and council were promptly appealed to, and 
persuaded. There was talk of making 
Rochester the city of light; the splendid 
brillancy of the downtown = streets was 
pictured; and an ordinance was introduced 
to extend the limit of such projecting sizns 
to five feet. There was a good deal of local 
interest in Rochester in the beautifying of 
the city, a movement that had the mayor's 
Sympathy, and there was appeal even to 
that sentiment. The mayor announced him- 
self in favor of the proposed ordinance; and 
a petition, largely signed by merchants, was 
presented to the councilmanic committee to 
whom the ordinance had been in regular 
course referred. But it happened that the 
Chamber of Commerce had a City Beautiful 
committee under the chairmanship of a man 
who could do his own thinking. The sub- 
ject came to his notice only twenty-four 
hours before action was to be taken; but 
he summoned his committee. He explained 
to them that he was embarrassingly placed, 
for the City Beautiful committee ought to 
disapprove of such an ordinance; but that, 
as representative of the Chamber of Com 
merce, whose members had largely signed 
the petition for it, opposing action could not 
be taken consistently. He accordingly sub- 
mitted a resolution, which the committee 
adopted, “respectfully calling the attention” 
of the council to certain facts. There then 
followed seven arguments, succinctly and 
strongly put, against the disfigurement of 
streets and buildings with large projecting 
i'‘luminated signs—breaking perspectives, 
destroying vistas, injurious to architectural 
effect, ugly by day and commonplace by 
night. The resolution was published next 
morning in the newspapers and was sent 
to mayor and council. At once a leading 
merchant—the head of the largest book- 
store—who had personally appeared before 
the councilmanic committee in favor of the 
signs sent word that since reading the 
resolutions he desired to withdraw his sup- 
port, and the name of his firm from the pe 
tition. Other similar action followed. The 
mayor very honorably announced that he 
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had himself become doubtfu', and the as- 
tonished council postponed action for two 
weeks. They were busy weeks for the 
lighting company. Canvassers were put out 
to get a big petition, and hearing followed 
hearing. At last the council enacted an or- 
dinance allowing a four-foot projection, in- 
stead of the five requested, and requiring a 
$4,000 indemnity bond for each such con- 
struction—a requirement that took the snap 
out of the projectors’ enthusiasm. It was 
not much of a victory for either side. But 
it showed what could be done by a plain 
statement of all the facts, and suggests that 
unwise civic action is taken more often 
through lack of thought than through de- 
liberate choice. 


Two positive sug- 

gestions that were 

NIGHT made in the recent 
ILLUMINA: fight over the project- 


ing illuminated § sign 
ordinance in Rochester 
indicate that, in fail- 
ing to stand by the op- 
ponents to the larger license, the city lost 


TIONS 


an opportunity to do something interesting 
and individual. One was that if larger pro- 
jecting signs were to be allowed, they should 
be subject on artistic grounds to the criti- 
cism of a commission, of which at least one 
member should be an architect. To make its 
criticisms effective, it was recommended 
that the commission be officially appointed 
and paid—the chairman of the committee 
which made the suggestion stating that he 
would decline appointment. The other sug- 
gestion was that a complete prohibition of 
illuminated projecting signs need result, and 
would result, in no lessening of the _ bril- 
liancy of business streets at night; as there 
were other beautiful ways of advertising 
by electric lights—Wways of which there were 
already examp’'es in Rochester, where build- 
ings or cornice lines, or first story lines are 
outlined with beads of light after the man- 
ner of the expositions. It was pointed out 
that a little co-operation among the mer- 
chants in this sort of advertising would, at 
no greater individual expense, produce in 
the aggregate an effect that would be de- 
lizhtful and unique among cities. It would 
seem that the Rochester lighting company 
was short-sighted in not throwing its in- 
fluence in favor of such a plan. Some city 
is going to make a reputation by such action, 
and will have the satisfaction of setting an 
example that for its merit will be widely 
followed. The projected illuminated sign is 
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not only commonplace, but a very crude and 
bizarre device, costly, as all such individual 
action is as compared to collective action, 
and it is relatively ineffective. When once 
we have outgrown it, and have learned to 
create on business facades a harmonious 
night beauty, we shall doubt'ess wonder at 
our present stupidity. 


It is pertinent to in 
quire what will be the 
TUNNELS effect of the subway 

AND and river tunnels on 
civie spirit. They of 
CIVIC SPIRIT : 

course are only the 

agents. The thing that 

is to have an effect is 
the underground travel, the daily ebb and 
flow of the tide of business through a dark 
hole beneath the great city which its people 
are supposed to love, but of which they who 
use the subways must know less and less. 
Will the city be loved and sacrificed for by 
those who do not know it? 

For years it has been a trite saying that 
New Yorkers do not know New York. In 
the strain and rush of life the mass of the 
citizens go by the shortest way from home 
to shop or office and back again. They Know 
well a little region at either terminus; they 
have had hitherto a smattering, superficial 
knowledge of a thin strip along the route 
of their journey—as the eye wandered now 
and then from the newspaper rr caught 
glimpses between obtruding shoulders on 
elevated train or surface car; but there has 
been no general sight seeing of their own 
city by New Yorkers. New buildings, in- 
stitutions, parks, have been read of in the 
newspaper but not hunted out and person 
ally visited. If this has been so while travel 
was above ground, what will be the event 
now, and in the coming years with the travel 
underground? From the ferryboats one 
could get a good bird’s eye view of a large 
section of the city—and one did get it, too. 
But now not the Bronx alone but New Jer- 
sey and Long Island as well will daily be 
pouring into Manhattan by underground 
tube, and similarly drawing out of it, mu!- 
titudes of pepole whose acquaintance with 
the city will certainly be limited to a block 
ir two. For, given a holiday, New Yorkers 
do not spend it going about town They 
seek shore or country, and again they go 
sightless, through burrowed ways. 

The loss is to be public rather than pri- 
vate. There is no danger that architecture, 
for example, will lack the inspiration of a 
crowd of appreciative witnesses of its 


achievement. Whatever the subterranean 


and subaqueous passages, New York streets 
are going to remain full of people But the 
crowd will be composed in part of strangers, 
and in part of what may be ealled local 
traffic, worth building well for, but not in- 
Viting great civic achievement because not 
furnishing the means for it. As far as the 
crowd is composed of strangers, they can 
not be taxed for the beautifying of the city; 
as far as it is composed of the local traffic, 
it is made up in each locality of the same 
persons over and over again, and persons 
With as little appreciation of the mightiness 
of the whole city and the splendor of its 
obligation as are all the rest of the citizens. 
They are not a people likely to be stirred 
by appeals for great civic achievement, not 
likely to lend the support of public opinion 
to the assumption of heavy financial ob- 
ligations for the improvement of any other 
section of the town than their own. More 
and more will be emphasized a provincialism 
within New York itse!f, a lack of civie con- 
sciousness in so far as this is based on true 
appreciation. If the tunnels do produce this 
effect, the loss of the city will be, indeed, a 
very great one. 


The elaborate town- 


CRITICISMS : . ; ‘ 

planning bill which 
OF THE Ee — 

John Burns. presented 
ENGLISH to Parliament in the 
TOWN- early spring suffered, 
PLANNING with other Parliamen 
BILL tary business, unex- 


pected delays through 
the death of the premier, and the resulting 
changes in the government. Thanks to that 
de'ay, it has received an enormous amount 
of discussion. Not a little of this is illumi- 
nating to America. To architects the most 
interesting criticisms—it should be said that 
as a whole the bill has been cordially ap- 
proved with a rare unanimity—are those 
that deal with the provisions on which are 
dependent the aesthetic aspects of town 
planning 
The bill as drawn provides that a town 
planning scheme may be made ag respects 
any land which appears likely to be used for 
building purposes, with the general object 
of securing proper sanitary conditions, 
amenity, and convenience in its platting 
The Local Government Board, of which Mr. 
Burns is at this time the president, may 
authorize the local authority, which is to 
mean the council of any borough, urban 
area or rural district, to prepare such a 
town planning scheme with reference to 
any land within, or in the neighborhood of 
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their area. Such scheme, before it becomes by this bill is undertaking wide, novel, and 


effective, must be approved by the Local important functions, and such as_ should 
Government Board hardly be merged in the general work of the 

Raymond Unwin, who as architect to the department, but should be entrusted to a 
First Garden City, Limited, and to the specially created and _= specially qualified 
Hampstead Suburb Trust is a foremost body. . . . I think also that additional 
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RESIDENCE OF THE LATE LEOPOLD EIDLITZ (1851-1897). 
S6th and S7th Streets and Riverside Drive, New York. 


authority n tl subject, urges that there power should be given to the Local Gov- 
be created ‘some special body, po:-siblys ernment Board to secure that proper advice 
forming a definite depart t f the Local is obtained by the local authorities on the 
Government Board,” which should have the subject of aesthetics. It seems a thousand 


responsibility for this town planning work. pities that the experience which has been 
He savs the Local Gover en Board gained in other countries, both on the prac- 
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tical and artistic side of town planning, 
should have to be re-learnt experimentally 
in our own country. . . . The central au- 
thority might easily command the services 
of men who from previous knowledge and 
experience are able to sum up to some ex 
tent the experience of other countries in 
dealing with this problem, and who could 
Zive invaluable suggestions, both practical 
and artistic.” Walter Crane, approaching 
the same conc'usion from a somewhat dif- 
ferent point of view, expresses a fear that 
the bill’s proposed “centralization and of- 
ficialism would probably lead to a certain 
uniformity in the plans for town improve- 
ment and extension’ and notes that as the 
bill is drawn “there appears to be no se- 
curity that the plans, even if approved by 
the Local Government Board, would be really 
comprehensive and on the best lines, or that 
the Board would command the best archi 
tectural advice.’’ “This,” he says, “is a 
most important point. In fact, the whole 
question of design in its highest sense has 
been left out Without some first- 
rate architectural advice—and the Local 
Government Board ought to be able to refer 
to experts on this matter, either to named 
individuals of accepted standing, or to a 
permanent council of advice—we might have 
just as hideous towns as before, although 
possibly more sanitary in the engineering 
sense. The absolute authority of the Local 
Government Board would probably be on the 


side of uniformity in design and construc 
tion of dwellings and streets; and the tend- 
ency would be, I fear, towards a stereotyped 
kind of Government pattern all over the 
country, which would be a blow at that de- 
velopment of characteristic local style and 
treatment and the use of local materials, 
that have done more than any other cause 
to give delightful variety and historic in 
terest to our English towns and villages.” 
He notes further that “no protection is 
mentioned in the bill for the preservation 


»f 
historic buildings in any town planning or 
extension.” 


Professor Geddes, whose word 
on this subject is entitled to great weight, 
has a similar fear. He anticipates little of 
artistic merit in plans to be brought forward 
by local authorities—‘‘prepared in the very 
offices which have hitherto produced too 
much the present confusion and ugliness of 
our cities’’—and yet he fears that the Local 
Government Board would shirk “the un- 
gracious task’’ of disapproval save “in the 
gravest cases” involving “‘obvious breaches 
of hygiene or gross failures in economy or 
utility.” He would have the subject gone 
into in each locality much more thorough!y 
and slowly than contemplated by the framers 
of the town-planning bill 

In the chorus of praise that greeted the 
bill these interesting suggestions stand out, 
commanding attention and opening a fruit- 
ful field for thought of which the pertinence 
is certainly not for England only 
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